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Totally REDESIGNED: 


VOTALLY KReenerpecrca. 


Totally RETHOUGHT. 


(Did we mention totally redesigned?) 
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may do a double take. , reach. Add to this a host 


One look at the all-new controls on the instrument 


Cutlass” GLS and you panel are easy to read and 


Because only the name re- . BS of other thoughtful features 
. - 

mains the same. To begin with, a cleanly styled like a CD player, conveniently placed cupholders, 
body houses a powerful V6 engine. Power driver’s cruise control mounted on the steering wheel and a 
— seat, anti-lock brakes, remote coat hanger that holds more 

keyless entry and com- => than one shirt, and 

a” 
fortable leather seating ’ you have quite a nice -~ 
oh c "” 

areas come standard. The trunk _ package for a totally unexpected 

space is one of the largest in its class. A split-folding _ price: under $20,000% The all-new Cutlass. As you 


rear seat provides even more cargo room. And the can see, we've rethought just about everything. 


The New Cutlass 


totally rethought ©) Oldsmobile 





#! “Under $20,000 includes optional CD player. Tax and license extra. www.cutlass.com 1-800-255-OLDS 
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Mother Teresa: How soon 
sainthood? (see RELIGION) 


Mourning Diana: She was the epitome of celebrity, delightful yet 
ephemeral—and her death evoked immense sorrow (see COVER) 
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Terrorism: Darkness in the 
Middle East (see WoRLD) 
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COVER: A Mortal Pageantry 

In London, the palaces were besieged by mournful bouquets 
and assailed by inconsolable tears. Then grief over the 
princess was transformed into a spectacular ritual of 
bereavement—precise, correct, yet revolutionary 

Reflection: A.N. Wilson on the heart of the grieving 


THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR: Renovation Time 

In dying, Diana may have shown the monarchy how to survive. 
It may be her most precious gift to the men who would be King 
Reflection: Jan Morris on the favorite wayward child 


DEATH IN PARIS: Who Is to Blame? 
Rapacious photographers may have played an important part 
in the crash, but how much did alcohol have to do with it? 


PAPARAZZI: How Far Is Too Far? 

A public outcry sends the celebrity hounds into hiding, but do 
some of the harassed protest too much? 

Reflection: Joyce Carol Oates on Diana, unlucky in love 


THE HOUSE OF AL FAYED: Outreach Mission 

A look at an arriviste dynasty that lords it over Harrods and 
the Ritz but cannot find acceptance in British society 
Reflection: Martin Amis on our saints/our selves 


A PORTRAIT OF DIANA: Drawing from Memory 

An oral history of the people’s princess, collated from the 
reminiscences of friends, foes and those whose lives she 
touched, all rounded off with her own words 

Reflection: Lance Morrow on the folly of fame 


COvER: Photograph by Mario Testino. Hair by Marc Lopez 
Makeup by Tom Pecheux. Styled by Charlotte Pilcher 

The copyright fee from this photograph will be donated to 
the Royal Mardsen Cancer Fund and alps Crisis Trust 
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RELIGION: Something Beautiful for God 

In the beginning, she sought out the dying in the streets of 
Calcutta, seeing Jesus in their eyes and treasure in their 
souls. By the time of her death, the tiny Albanian nun 

was giving succor throughout the world—and harvesting 
even more souls as a Nobel Peace Prize winner and the 
founder of one of the fastest-growing orders in the Roman 
Catholic Church 

Viewpoint: Peggy Noonan on the saint in a sari 


INVESTIGATIONS: Gore Feels the Heat 
Fund-raising revelations redound on the Vice President 


BOUNTY HUNTERS: Have Gun Will Travel 
Which side of the law are these free-lancers really on? 


ARIZONA: So Long, Governor 
Fife Symington steps down after being convicted of fraud 


MIDDLE EAST: A Delicate Diplomatic Mission 

After more suicide bombings, Secretary of State Albright 
steps into the quagmire created by Arafat and Netanyahu, 
who have worked themselves into a rancorous stalemate 
Israel: A botched raid leaves 12 people dead 


CINEMA: Kevin Spacey, engagingly slippery in the superb 

L.A. Confidential, is just as enigmatic in real life 

ARCHAEOLOGY: Tantalizing relics suggest that Nubia, not 

Egypt, may have been the first true African civilization 

BOOKS: Deborah Eisenberg’s short stories pack a punch 

Two memoirists struggle to reconstruct the past 

MUSIC: Can Mariah Carey make it on her own? | 
PEOPLE: Salman Rushdie marries; Pete Hamill is ousted 
ESSAY: Roger Rosenblatt on Diana and Mother Teresa 
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arely has an individual captured 
our imagination and held our 
gaze as singularly as Princess 
Diana. We were introduced to 
her in 1980 when the shy kindergarten 


teacher linked to Prince Charles stepped | 


gingerly into the spotlight in a diaphanous 
skirt. Since we began tracking her unique 
style and popularity in an April 20, 1981 
cover story, TIME has put Diana on its 
cover eight times, more than any other 
royal—including Queen Elizabeth, who 
was Woman of the Year in 1953. 

In that first cover, we recognized that 
the glow about Lady Diana Spencer was 
nota trick of the light but a hint of the sen- 
sation she would become: “Center stage 
right now in history's longest running 
show is Lady Diana, who entered as an 
ingenue and was already a star before she 
got to the footlights.” Shortly thereafter, 
on July 29, 1981, Diana stole one of the 
grandest shows of the century in a wed- 
ding that marked her as both impossibly 
glamorous and a kind of universal Every 
Woman. TIME wrote in its walkup to the 
nuptials: “This wedding on the cusp of 
high noon, in front of a world short on rit- 
ual and parched for romance, is in fact 


one grand pass of the royal wand [in | 





WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess inventory 
earns a generous tax write-off 
for your company. And creates 
college scholarships for needy 
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which] the future is assured and every- 
one can be queen for a day.” 

That moment of innocent optimism 
and, yes, magic quickly faded. In a 1983 
cover about royalty and the press that 
now seems sadly prescient, TIME raised 
alarms about the relationship between 
Diana and the paparazzi. Of the royal 
watchers who pursue their prey in high- 


speed chases, TIME noted: “There has 
been so much of this mad motoring that 
the wonder is that no member of the roy- 
al family or the public has been killed.” 
Her life still appeared sunny when 
TiME chronicled her whirlwind tour of 
America with Charles in 1985. But shad- 
ows had fallen by 1992, when we report- 
| edon troubles in the royal family and the 
royal marriage. Four years later we wrote 
about her final rupture with Charles and 
her emergence as a very modern mother 
and an international figure of mercy. 
When the news of Diana’s death af- 
ter a high-speed car accident was con- 
firmed in the early hours of Aug. 31 (Paris 
time), our Saturday staff of 23 reporters, 
writers and artists—apprised of the latest 
developments by Time's London and 
Paris bureaus—rushed to put her legacy 
into words and images in a 20-page spe- 
cial report created in 16 hours. This week 
we pause to commemorate her final 
journey and contemplate the Windsors— 
and the world—without her. 
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students. EAL can convert your 
donation of inventory into 
financial aid. 


A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 

to learn more. 

Call (630) 690-0010 

Fax (630) 690-0565 

Email scholar @eduassist.org 


Excess inventory today ... student opportunity tomorrow 


Educational Assistance Ltd. P.O. Box 3021 Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 
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perfect 
lend of fashion 
and fantasy... 


hell Kepler (General 

Hospital's mischievous 
nurse Amy Vining) has long 
been admired for her unique 
and sensuous fashions — 
lacy, flowing, and above all, 
feminine. In her new book, 
MAKE FASHION MAGIC, 
Shell shares her step-by-step 
instructions and no-sew 
techniques to turn dull cloth- 
ing into something simply 
extraordinary. 





Available at 


bookstores everywhere 
or call 1-800-884-3935 


P.O. Box 2463 
t . Birmingham, AL 45201 


42509 10046 
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§ about getting there. 


19.33%. 16.93%. 16.96%" These are the average 
annual returns over the last 5 years for the three 
mutual funds shown above. Returns that doubled 
investors’ money over the last 4 to 6 years. Who's 
turning in these kinds of numbers? Dean Witter. 


—_— 
The fact is, Dean Witter has a proven lineup of 
mutual funds, with objectives and risk levels to suit 


the needs of every investor. 
- 


But the impressive numbers don't end with perfor- 
mance. We have a network of over 9,400 Account 
Executives, each with the experience to give you the 


investment advice that’s right for your individual goals. 
— 

Remember, past performance cannot guarantee 
future results. You may have a loss or a gain when 
you sell your shares. Foreign securities and markets 
pose different and possibly greater risks than those 
customarily associated with domestic securities, 
including currency fluctuations and political instability. 


-_— 


Call Dean Witter today for more information on 


hese and other impres- 
srenmber. nor FAITE ga 


sive numbers. And for 
www.deanwitter.com/intercapital 





the office nearest you. 





We MEASURE Success OnE INVESTOR At A TIME 
ayy DEAN WITTER 


Ask for our free brochures and prospectuses on Dean Witter European Growth Fund, Dean Witter Dividend Growth Securities and Dean Witter Value-Added Market 
Series/Equity Portfolio, which contain complete information on risks, charges and expenses. Read the prospectuses carefully before you invest or send money. 

The graphs illustrate a hypothetical $10,000 investment through June 30, 1997, with dividends and capital gains reinvested at net asset value. For Dean Witter European 
Growth Fund and Dean Witter Value-Added Market Series/Equity Portfolio, the graphs begin at the Funds’ inceptions on June 1, 1990, and December 1, 1987, respec- 
tively. For Dean Witter Dividend Growth Securities, the graph begins on June 30, 1987. The graphs do not reflect the effect of any sales charges. On July 28, 1997 the 
Funds introduced multiple classes of shares featuring various sales charge structures and ongoing fees. Most existing shares in the Funds were designated Class B 
shares, which are subject to a contingent deferred sales charge (CDSC) that starts at 5.00% and declines to zero after six years and applies only upon the sale of Fund 
shares. Investment return and principal will fluctuate so that your shares, when redeemed, may be worth more or less than their original purchase price. Past perfor- 


mance is no guarantee of future results 


“Average annual total returns reflect the actual performance of the Fund without taking sales charges into account. 
“*SEC standardized returns reflect the Fund's contingent deferred sales charge (Class B shares), which applies only if the shares were sold within six years of pur- 
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QVC AND THE FASHION FOOTWEAR 
you consider 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK PRESENT 
what youre 
FFANY SHOES ON SALE® OVER 70,000 PAIRS 
really 
OF SHOES DONATED BY FFANY MEMBER 
saving, 
COMPANIES AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
\the money 


FOR THE FIGHT AGAINST BREAST CANCER 


| yeemes 
| WATCH QVC TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 
incidental. 


7-10 PM ET, LIVE FROM THE PIERRE IN NYC 
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PRIMA ROYALE / RALPH LAUREN FOOTWEAR 
REACTION BY KENNETH COLE 
ROCKPORT / RYKA | SALVATORE FERRAGAMO 
SEBAGO / SELBY / SENSI SANDALS 
SERETA / SEYCHELLES / SKECHERS / SPORTO 
SUPREMES BY SOFT SPOTS / TIMBERLAND 
TROTTERS / UNLISTED | VANS / VITTORIO RICCI 
WHITE MOUNTAIN / YALEET ( ZODIAC 
AND MANY MORE 
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I BELIEVE YOUR SINISTER COVER AND AR- 
ticle prompting fears of Big Brother 
are sending out the wrong message— 
especially to those who fear computers 
because they do not understand the 
technology [NATION, Aug. 25]. Access to 
personal information isn’t always a terri- 
ble thing. As with fire, drugs or firearms, 
computerized access to personal infor- 
mation causes harm only if placed in the 
wrong hands. Computer technology has 
taken us a long way, mostly with great 
results and enormous potential. It’s not 
the technology we should fear but the 
people who take our private information 
and use it in harmful ways. 
Peter Gorman 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


WHEN WE START ENJOYING THE VIOLATION 
of our personal boundaries, as Joshua 
Quittner seems to be doing, it becomes 
terrifying for the future of freedom. We 
champion “human rights” all over the 
globe, we celebrate American individu- 
ality, and yet we no longer have that 
most fundamental right, to be as anony- 
mous as we want to be. 

Alan Schwartz 

Warren, Conn. 


OUR INABILITY TO KEEP INFORMATION 
about ourselves private is far less insid- 
ious than our inability to protect our 
bodies and property from harm. A bur- 
glar entering our home violates our phys- 
ical privacy in a far more serious way than 
someone who uses the Internet to steal 
from us. Most of us would rather receive 
junk mail than deal with door-to-door 
salespeople. Basically, the hoodlums have 
changed the tools of their trade. 

Pawan K. Bhartia 

Mitchellville, Md. 


QUITTNER STATES THAT SOMEBODY RAN UP 
a $3,000 bill on a duplicate of his credit 
card, that “the nice lady from the fraud 
division of the credit-card company took 
care of it ...” and that he never lost a 


cent. It may be constructive to take the | 














Invasion of Privacy 

¢¢ The next generation must be 
highly intelligent—or moral—as the 
electronic skeleton finder will come 


to everybody's closet. 99 
Gary E. Thomas 


situation a bit further and figure out who 
did lose. My husband and I own a small 
business, and more than once we have 
had to deal with that “nice lady from the 
credit-card company” who tells us we 
have to absorb the loss. Even when in- 
surance covers part of the cost, we and 
people like us still have to pay. When the 
insurance pays, who does Quittner think 
pays for the insurance? Right. We are all 
out those many, many cents. 
Ann E. Gill 
Orinda, Calif. 


SURE, I COULD PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING 
and leave no paper trail for prying eyes. 
But the seduction of using plastic is the 
frequent-flyer miles I accrue. By funnel- 
ing just about everything—from haircuts 
to a down payment on a used car—into 
one credit card, I’m flying from Boston 
to Belfast and back. For me this sure is 
a tolerable trade-off. 
Tom Wittenberg 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE DEMISE OF PRIVACY HERALDS THE AD- 
vent of a cybertribal era—an age of new 
barbarians obsessed with the dissolution 
of individuality. Our digital existence has 
exploded the romantic myth of freedom. 
Escape from this schizophrenic duality 
calls for the reinvention of science, values 
and relationships. 
Brij Mohan 
Baton Rouge, La. 


TECHNOLOGY HAS OUTPACED THE LAW 
but not the truth. Who we are publicly 
is not who we are privately. The global 
interconnection is not a mass identity 
crisis; it is a control and power crisis. The 
more information (dirt) you have on 
someone, the more you are in control of 
that person. The next generation must 


| be highly intelligent—or moral—as the 


electronic skeleton finder will come to 
everybody’s closet. 

(The Rev.) Gary E. Thomas, Pastor 

First Baptist Church 

Lowell, Ark. 
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Dont confuse buying a 
4x4 with buying a car. 





Nobody has to tell you how to buy a ear. But what about a 
G.. a 4x4 be great on four-wheel-drive sport utility vehicle? From technology to 
c c 4 « = 
road and off? equipment, there’s a whole range of things to consider that 
< c . 


most people don’t even think about. 





At Land Rover, we're about to end this crisis in education. With a non-rocket-scientist’s guide to 4x4 tech- 


nology. With a 4x4 glossary. With charts comparing the features of virtually every SUV. And with human 





beings to translate engineering into English. We'll even take you on 


an off-road course so you can experience 4x4 capabilities for yourself. ee permanent four- 


wheel drive better 
than part-time four- 
wheel drive? 


anticipate. Most of all, you'll leave with the ability to make an | _ 


You'll leave knowing things like the fact that permanent four-wheel 
drive, unlike part-time four-wheel drive, allows you to be constantly 


prepared for hazardous road conditions. Even the ones you can’t 











informed decision about which of the more than 40 SUVs available today is the best one for you. 





And while we can’t deny that we have a perfectly justifiable 


Sac impact beams? bias toward our own Land Rover Discovery, Range Rover, and 
«< c De 
You want them Defender, we'll certainly encourage 
c . 












} you to come to your 





own conclusions. So if you're thinking about an SUV, we 
urge you to visit a Land Rover Retailer. 

After making 4x4s and nothing but 4x4s for 50 
years, we're obsessively dedicated to helping 
people through rough terrain. And if the 
SUV market in the U.S. doesn’t 


qualify as that, what does? 





1997 Land Rover Discovery starting at $32,000" 


DISCOVERY 


1-800-FINE 4WD 


www.LandRover.com 


PORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS 
magazine inspires kids who love 
sports to love reading. 


netey 71%; 
Pe 21h 


orf THE 
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EVERY ISSUE IS PACKED WITH 
GREAT STUFF KIDS WANT: 


* Stories and sports tips from their 
favorite athletes & teams 

© Spectacular action photos 

* Challenging games, fun contests 
See for yourself why millions of boys 
and girls ages 8-to-14 cheer for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. 
Call now for your FREE PREVIEW 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your 
child likes it, pay only $27.95 and 
get 11 more issues (12 in all). 
Or return the bill marked “cancel” 


TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE 


Call Toll Free: 
1-800-522-6472 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT 
WWW.SIKIDS.COM 








This Summer’s Work 

“A CONSPIRACY OF CELEBRATION” [NA- 
tion, Aug. 11] has two inconsistent mes- 
sages for the reader. The first message, 
portrayed by a misleading chart, con- 
veys that without the recent budget 
agreement, the federal budget would 
be in balance in 2002 anyway. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The sec- 
ond message was “we didn’t do enough.” 
We should have done more to control 
spending, but the agreement will 
reduce federal entitlement spending 
nearly $500 billion over the next 
decade ($385 billion in the Medicare 
program alone). It has also set limits to 
annual appropriations that will reduce 
spending an additional $520 billion 
over this same time period. In total, for 
every $1 of tax relief, spending will be 
reduced nearly $3. The Congress and 
the President, working together, avoid- 
ing the fratricidal budget battles of the 
recent past, deserve much more credit 





Digerati in the Desert 
Readers, many from 





in a serene and beautiful place like 
the Black Rock Desert.” Susan 

Lynn of Reno, Nev., wrote, “Burn- 
ing Man is a boil on the butt of the 


Texas, decried what he saw as the 
inevitable: “Suddenly, the weird 
and the bizarre will have to com- 





than your conspiracy-theory headline 
suggests. The cynicism you evoke con- 
tinues to erode the public’s trust in 
elected officials. Sometimes this is de- 
served, but not for this summer’s work. 
Pete V. Domenici, Chairman 

Committee on the Budget 

U.S. Senate 

Washington 


Spoiling the Universe 
THIS YEAR’S “LIGHTEN UP” AWARD GOES 
to Barbara Ehrenreich for her column 
“What a Cute Universe You Have!” [Es- 
say, Aug. 25]. In it she slams the Path- 
finder team for giving rocks on Mars 
cute names and Disney for making a 
cartoon that is funny. Offhand I would 
say that anyone who can land a robot on 
Mars deserves to name the rocks what- 
ever he wants. It’s O.K. for animated 
films to be funny. And Ehrenreich’s 
sense of wonder and awe at the myster- 
ies of life must be extremely fragile and 
shallow if it can be spoiled by a few arti- 
facts of popular culture. 
David Tidgwell 
Orlando, Fla. 


LIKE EHRENREICH, I WANT TO “RETIRE 

to the bathroom and retch” when I see 

the mysterious and the galactic reduced 
to trashy baubles. 

Ervin S. Stockwell 

Houston 


Whacks on the Bottom 


AT LAST, A SENSIBLE, UNBIASED ARTICLE 
about spanking [ BEHAVIOR, Aug. 25]! It is 
refreshing to see someone concede what 
informed parents have known all along: 
that spanking in and of itself is not 
abuse when done properly. Rather, this 
method of discipline serves to let the 
child know that his or her actions have 
consequences other than “Now don’t do 
that again, Johnny,” which goes in one 
ear and out the other. Undisciplined 
children grow up to be undisciplined 


| young adults without concern for the 





rights of others. Those who fell for the 

New Age philosophy against spanking 
are now reaping what they have sown. 

Sue Schultz 

Jacksonville, N.C. 


MY ULTIMATE LESSON IN SPANKING CAME 
about six years ago, when I found my 
five-year-old son leaping into his bath 
from the edge of the bathtub in a classic 
belly flop. Panicked, I pulled him from 
the tub, dragged him into his bedroom, 
promptly swacked him several times, got 
him dressed and sentenced him to time 
in his room. Several minutes later, after 














NOT A PATCH 
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ZYBAN is a totally new, nicotine- 
free way to help you quit smoking 
It’s medical, logical, and makes quitting bearable. 
That’s because ZYBAN is a prescription medicine 
that, for many people, helps reduce withdrawal 
symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN helps 
get you ready to quit while you’re still smoking. 
You set a quit day within 1 to 2 weeks after 
starting treatment with ZYBAN. It takes about a 
week for ZYBAN to reach the right levels in your 
body to be effective. Most people should take 
ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. 


Proven more effective than a 
nicotine patch 

In a medical study using patient support materials 
and drug therapy, ZYBAN helped more smokers 
quit for 4 weeks than Habitrol® (nicotine trans 
dermal system),* a nicotine patch. And unlike 
the patch and gum, ZYBAN replaces cigarettes with 
nicotine-free medicine. 


What you need to know about ZYBAN 
The most common side effects with ZYBAN include 
dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. There are other 
risks associated with the use of ZYBAN, so it is 
important to talk to your health care professional 
to see whether ZYBAN is right for you. There 


NICOTITN € eee 


is a risk of seizure in certain patients (see 
“Important Warning” section in Information for 
the Patient on following page). You should not 
take ZYBAN if you have a seizure disorder; are 
already taking WELLBUTRIN®, WELLBUTRIN SR®, 
or any other medicines that contain bupropion 
HCl; have or have had an eating disorder; or 

are currently taking or have recently taken a 
monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor. It is 
important to let your health care professional 
know about any other prescription or over-the 
counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is 
not recommended for women who are pregnant 
or breast-feeding. 


ZYBAN and the ZYBAN Advantage Plan™, a free 
counseling and personalized support program, 
are part of an overall plan recommended by your 
health care professional to help you quit smoking. 


SEE YOUR HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL 
ABOUT ZYBAN 


For more information, call 


1-888-890-2 STOP (2786) ext. 29 
or visit our 
Web site at www.zyban.com 


Please consult Information for the Patient on the following page. 


“Habitrol is a registered trademark of Ciba-Geigy Corporation 





























Information for the Patient 

ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 

Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. Also read this 
leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case anything has changed. 
This information is not intended to take the place of discussions between you 
and your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part 

of your plan to stop smoking. Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your 

use only. Do not let anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 

There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1,000 people taking 
bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will have a seizure. 
The chance of this happening increases if you: 

* have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

© take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

© take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in ZYBAN, 
such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Tablets and 
WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets. 
(Both of these medicines are used to treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following your 
doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also discuss with your 
doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 

ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. Studies have 
shown that more than one third of people quit smoking for at least 1 month 
while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient support program. For many 
patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN 
should be used with a patient support program. It is important to participate 
in the behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your health 
care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 
You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

© have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

© are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other medicines 
that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

© are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAO)). 

© are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 

ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 
Women should notify their doctor if they become pregnant or intend to become 
pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 

¢ You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual recommend- 
ed dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning for the first 
3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. Doses should be taken at 
least 8 hours apart. 

© Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take a dose, do 
not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you forgot. Wait and 
take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not take more tablets than 
your doctor prescribed. This is important so you do not increase your 
chance of having a seizure. 

© It is important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, divide, or 
crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 
Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your doctor's 
instructions. 


©1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. 
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6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets to reach the right levels in your body to be effective. So, 
to maximize your chance of quitting, you should not stop smoking until you 
have been taking ZYBAN for 1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking 
during the second week you're taking ZYBAN. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 

It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the same time. 
However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to stop smoking will 
seriously reduce your chance of breaking your smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 

Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time but should 
only be used together under the supervision of your doctor. Using ZYBAN and 
nicotine patches together may raise your blood pressure. Your doctor will 
probably want to check your blood pressure regularly to make sure that it 
stays within acceptable levels. 


DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or any other 
nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too much nicotine and 
have serious side effects. 


9. What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 
Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

¢ The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. 
These side effects are generally mild and often disappear after a few 
weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid taking your medicine too close 
to bedtime. 

© The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking ZYBAN 
during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

© Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash or other 
troublesome side effects. 

© Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous machin- 
ery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform these tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking ZYBAN. 
If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may increase your chance 
of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to discuss your use of alcohol 
with your doctor before you begin taking ZYBAN. 


11, Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to take 
medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. Therefore, 
you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medicines — 
prescription or over-the-counter — you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 
ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

© Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
© Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

© Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. This summary 
cannot replace the more detailed information that you need from your doctor. 
If you have any questions or concerns about either ZYBAN or smoking cessa- 
tion, talk to your doctor or other health care professional. 


GlaxoWellcome 


Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 


U.S. Patent Nos. 5,427,798 and 5,358,970 
© Copyright 1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. 
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“Fresh, inventive and startlingly honest...” 
— New York Daily News 


“HBO decided to try both to illuminate and attack [the] problem.” 
— New York Times 


“What HBO and the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation have done 
is extraordinary. These shows demonstrate the positive impact television 
can bring to important issues in our culture. it’s TV at its best.” 


— Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Chairman and President, 
the National Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse at Columbia University 





ADDICTED MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 7 PM ET/PT 
FLASHBACK TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 7 PM ET/PT 
27TH & PROSPECT WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 7 PM ET/PT 


Watch it with your kids. Watch it for your kids. 


http://addicted.hbo.com 


ved. HBO is a registered serv ark of Time Warner Entertainment Come 






















































ROSIE O'DONNELL PINK TEE 
100% domestic Cotton pink tee with 















































WALLACE & GROMIT TALKING ALARM CLOCK 
3-D Wallace and Gromit that wakes you up with 
Wallace's voice. Measures 6 1/2” x 7 1/2" x7 
3/4". Requires 2AA batteries. (Not for children 
under 5 yrs). 






























“LATE SHOW WITH DAVID LETTERMAN” 
SWEATSHIRT AND TEES 

100% cotton sweatshirt and Tees with 
silk-screened logo. L, XL, XXL. 

Navy Sweat. . ATSO25 . .$39.95 (XXL $42.95) 
Navy Tee. . . . ATTO74 . . $17.95 (XXL $18.95) 
Grey Tee. .. . ATT105 . . $17.95 (XXL $18.85) 

















Ail Hams are shippec express delrvery. 
in-stock tems paid by credit card arrive in just 3 business days! 
Residents of CA, IL, MI, NY, FL, please add applicable sales tax. 
‘AGG shipping and handling charges to U.S. orders as tollows: 
Up to $25.00 add $4.95 $75.01-100.00 ade $9.95 
$25.01-35.00 add $5.95 $100.01- 20000 ads $12.95 
$35.01-50.00 ada $6.95 Over $200.00 add $15.95 
$50.01-75.00 add $7.95 

CanadianIinternational orders subject to additional S&H 

and applicable foreign duties and taxes. 

Outside the U.S. and Canada, call 813-979-6848. 
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OR SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 
Entertainment Weekly Studio Store 
Dept. EW-3001, P.O. Box 60044, Tampa, FL 33660-0044 
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regaining some composure, I went back 
to him and attempted to explain the 
strength of my reaction and the serious- 
ness of his act. My words stupefied me 
even as they came out of my mouth: “I 
just don’t want you to get hurt.” 

Julie Legge 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


BEING HIT TEACHES A CHILD NOTHING OF 
value. Parents who have children with 
behavior problems need humor, pa- 
tience and a course in dog obedience. 
Yes, puppy training. A firm voice when 
needed, consistency, following through 
with clarity of action when the child 
seems not to hear the request and, most 
of all, praise! Lots of it. “Good child.” Pat. 
Pat. See how simple it is. 
Frances C. Havey 
Overland, Mo. 


Math from All Angles 


ENLIGHTENED AND RESPONSIBLE MATH 
educators [EDUCATION, Aug. 25] know 
they are preparing students to be effec- 
tive citizens for the 21st century, not the 
horse-and-buggy days. What successful 
scientist does long division? The issue in 
math education is professional develop- 
ment, not regression into arithmetic. 
Cynthia Tuttle 
Deerfield, Mass. 


IT’S A SHAME THAT THE DEBATE OVER 
mathematics education must be drawn 
in such black-and-white terms. Under- 
standing mathematics’ most beautiful 
results requires both a comfort with 
nuts-and-bolts calculation and creative 
problem solving. Neglecting either as- 
pect of students’ education is not a good 
formula for success. 
Daniel Scher 
Livingston, N.J. 


OFTEN PARENTS ARE CHAGRINED TO FIND 

they cannot do mathematics in a non- 

skill-and-drill format and therefore as- 

sume these lessons are of no value to 
their children. 

Constance Kelly 

West Bloomfield, Mich. 


Controlling Aggressive Dogs 


ALTHOUGH YOUR STORY ABOUT THE SHARP 
increase in attacks by dogs on people 
indicated that I believe dogs that bite 
should be chained [Livinc, June 23], 
that is not the case. The data indicate that 
chaining dogs increases the risk of ag- 
gression, and thus | do not recommend 
chaining. A far better approach is to pre- 
vent dog bites in the first place through 
more responsible dog ownership, public 








education about dog behavior, support 

for animal control at the community lev- 
el and reporting of dog bites. 

Jeffrey J. Sacks, M.D., M.P.H. 

National Center for 

Injury Prevention and Control 

Atlanta 








‘edition, call (800) 777-8600 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y, 10020, Our fax number is (212) 522-8949. 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
or space. 


Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 
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to order back issues, call TIME 
Customer Service at 1-800-843-TIME | 


For subscription queries or 


REPRINTS and PERMISSIONS | 
For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000), please call | 
212-522-1779 or E-mail reprints@time.com. To re 
permission to make photocopies, call 1-800-311-TIME 
and request document 1000. A form will be faxed to you 
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SOME PEOPLE ARE SWAYED BY 
WHAT'S UNDER THE HOOD, 
NOT WHAT'S ADORNING Us Gaze beneath the sculpted lines of the Millenia S$ 


and you'll be treated to what Road & Track observed “launches the car like a shot 
from a cannon."* An award-winning, 210-horsepower Miller-cycle V6—the most 
sophisticated powerplant we've engineered to date 
And the ultimate complement to the sophistication level of the S‘s fit and 
finish, road feel and attention to luxurious detail. No, the hood ornament isn't 


designed to impress. What lives beneath it, however, is an entirely different story 





“THINKING ABOUT MAKING CHANGES 


IN YOUR MUTUAL FUND PORTFOLIO? 
SCHWAB CAN MAKE IT EASY.” 





Where mutual funds are con- 
cerned, a “buy and hold” strategy can 
produce attractive long-term returns. 
But since there's no assurance of future 
results, we at Schwab encourage cus- 
tomers to review their portfolios on an 
annual basis to make sure 


* That they are sufficiently 
diversified 

¢ That their funds are performing 
at least on a par with other funds 
in the same category 

¢ That their investment strategy 
continues to meet their needs 


If your portfolio could benefit 
from some modification, you should 
know we can help. 

Schwab's Mutual 
Fund OneSource® 
service gives you a 


wide choice of funds 


P\ a 


www.schwab.com 





















from many of America’s most respected 
fund families. We also offer a wide array 
of services and tools that can simplify 
your decision-making process. 

They include our Mutual Fund 
Select List,” a quarterly summary of 
historically high-performing funds 
available from Schwab. A Web site, 
www.schwab.com, that has been 
praised as an invaluable investment 
tool. And representatives in our 
branches, who are ready to review 
your asset allocation mix with you 
and make recommendations. 

If the company you depend on for 
mutual funds isn't giving you all 


this, give Schwab a call 


FROM SCHWAB 


evaluating mutual funds 











Look for this symbol when 


Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE. (9/97 


SCHWAB CAN HELP 
In A NUMBER OF Ways. 


Hevp You PLAN 


Representatives im our more than 
250 branches nationwide can help you 


construct your mutual fund portfolio 
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HELP You ANALYZE 


Available at www.schwab.com 
OneSource Online lets you screen for 


funds drat meet your requirements 





Hevp You DIversiry 
Schwab OneSource Allocanon 


Portfolios give you broad diversification 


with a single investment 





To receive a free copy of our Mutual 
Fund Select List, visit one of our more 
than 250 branches nationwide or call 


1-800-711-5510 


For a prospectus that contains more complete information on any fund, including 
fees and expenses, call Schwab. Please read it carefully before investing. ©1997 
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The Way It Should Be. 





VERBATIM 


é41 would like to thank God 
for the small mercies he has 
| shown us at this dreadful 
time; for taking Diana at her 
most beautiful and radiant 
and when she had so much 
joy in her private life.?? 
CHARLES, THE NINTH EARL 
SPENCER, 
eulogizing his sister 
Princess Diana 
: 


‘4 The paparazzi are getting 
a bum rap on this one.?? 
WALTER CRONKITE, 


on NBC's Dateline 


44 We're giving back to the 
Greeks what they gave to 
us. The extra value of 
the Greek tradition made 
the difference.?? 
JACQUES ROGGE, 
member of the International 
Olympic Committee 
following the vote to award 
Athens the 2004 Summer 
Olympics 


é4 Put the blame on the guy 
who signed him. I’m the one 
who signed him, and I’m the 
one who went after him.?? 
GEORGE STEINBRENNER, 





after Hideki Irabu’s second 
straight bad outing, in the 
New York Times 


TOO SOON WRENCHED INTO VIEW The son of parents split by an irreconcilable 


difference—to reign as a traditional monarch or a queen of hearts—Prince William 


enters a public life that will surely be seen as a living mediation of those impulses 
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THEY ARE DEEPLY TOUCHED 
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TONY BLAIR QUEEN ELIZABETH | 


His canny understanding of the 
public’s grief will boost plans for 
political modernization 


PETE ROSE JR. 

After nine years in the minors, 
the legend’s namesake singles 
in his big-league debut 


REV. HENRY LYONS 
. ® A little confession is good p.r.: 
\ Baptist head thwarts challenge 








Though she made up ground at 
week's end, the earlier remoteness 
will be hard to forget 

AL GORE 

Did somebody say independent 
counsel? Looks like the Veep will 
tote baggage into 2000 


THE BLEEPIN’ RAIDERS 


Coach is down on profanity. 
What's next—the eye patch? F 
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THE SCOOP 





SPACE 


The Cosmonaut Comes 
Clean: I’m a Mir Mortal 


SO IT WASN’T THE FAULT OF THE 
commander with an aching heart, after all. 
In an exclusive interview with TIME, 
cosmonaut ALEXANDER LAZUTKIN revealed 
that it was he—not Russian commander 
VASILY TSIBLIYEV or NASA astronaut 
MICHAEL FOALE—who accidentally 
disconnected the fateful 
cable on board Mir in mid- 
July, sending the Russian 
space station into its second 
dance with death of the 
summer. “It was my fault,” 
Lazutkin said softly, sipping 
coffee in his cramped two-room apartment 
on Moscow’s northeast edge. “It was at 
night, and I was in the process of undoing 
something like 50, 60 or 70 cables. I don’t 
even remember now how many.” 
Engineer Lazutkin and Tsibliyev, who 
returned to Earth last month, face fierce 
recriminations and quite possibly a stiff 
fine. Last week VALERY RYUMIN, the 
Russian head of the Mir shuttle program 
and the deputy head of Energiya, the firm 
that built Mir, blamed the cosmonauts for 
Mir’s troubled summer. But within days 
other top Russian space officials came to 
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an 


their defense. Lazutkin says he’s willing to 
abide by the conclusions of a joint U.S.- 
Russian investigation that will deliver its 
judgment later this month, but he remains 
convinced that Russia’s earthly shortfalls 
contributed to Mir’s difficulties. “The 
collision and all that went wrong afterward 
were caused by a combination of factors, 
both on the station and on Earth,” he said. 
“On Earth it’s a cliché to say ‘To err is 
human.” How come the same logic doesn’t 
apply up there?” —By Andrew Meier 


THE PENTAGON 


The Military Frets over a 
Potential Mine Disaster 


PRINCESS DIANA’S DEATH HAS REFOCUSED 
attention on her efforts to wipe out anti- 
personnel land mines. Last week 
Pentagon officials lamented that her 
demise could make it harder to keep a 
tiny but key portion of the U.S. mine 
arsenal. While most of the Pentagon 
grudgingly acceded to President 
Clinton’s broader proposed ban on such 
mines, the élite Army GREEN BERETS 
and Navy SEALS are voicing private 
concerns that the accord the White 
House wants could strip a lifesaving 
weapon from their webbed 
belts. It is the aptly named 
“pursuit denial munition,” 
a grenade-size explosive 
that when thrown in the 
path of an enemy, quickly 
spits out seven “buttons.” 
Each of the buttons, which fly up to 

20 ft. in all directions, is linked to the 


Navy SEALS 


| mine with a superthin trip wire. One 





Le | 





pound of pressure on any wire causes 
the mine to pop up about 4 ft. and 
explode. The Special Forces have 

16,000 of these devices and want to 
keep them. “They can be the difference 
between life and death,” says a 
Pentagon official. | —By Mark Thompson 


TEXAS 


A Top Lone Star Democrat 
Is Now a Bush Backer 


A DEMOCRAT CREDITED WITH BEING ONE 
of the sawviest politicians in Texas has 
donated $2,500 to GOVERNOR GEORGE 
BUSH'S re-election campaign. LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR BOB BULLOCK wrote a check 
to the Bush campaign at an Aug. 21 fund 
: raiser at Austin’s Four 
Seasons Hotel. “It wasn’t a 
Democrat-Republican 
thing,” says longtime 
Bullock spokesman Tony 
Proffitt. “He feels Bush has 
been good for Texas.” 
Bullock has praised Bush in the past 
and suggested that anyone who takes on 
the popular Governor will be on a 
“kamikaze mission.” That includes, says 
Bullock, Democratic land commissioner 
GARRY MAURO, who is reported to be 
poised to enter the race, and to whom 
Bullock donated $1,000 earlier this year. 
Unsurprisingly, the Bullock 
donation was well received in the Bush 
camp. “Governor Bush was very 
touched,” says Bush’s press secretary, 
Karen Hughes. “He very much 
appreciated Lieutenant Governor 
Bullock's generosity.” —By Hilary Hylton 
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ééTeresa Perrone is dead. “Princess Di is dead. Who 
Who do | see about that??? ~—s should we see about that?9? 
—PAUL NEWMAN —GEORGE CLOONEY 
blaming reporters in blaming paparazzi in 
Absence of Malice, 1981 press conference, 1997 









Would you sacrifice 1 minute a day in 
order to spend the entire allergy season 
without the sneezing, congestion and 
runny nose that have always wrecked 
your summers? 

Then consider a new kind of 
allergy treatment, Nasalcrom: 





| Nasalcrom prevents allergy symptoms, 


Allergies erupt because the 
natural immune system in your nose 
goes haywire. 


Nasalcrom is the only medication 


that prevents this over-reaction. So you 
react like a person without allergies. 

| The best plan is to start a week 

| before allergy season hits. One gentle 

| spray in each nostril when you get 
up, one around noon, one before bed 
is all it takes--60 seconds tops. 


No drowsiness, no other nasty side effects 


Nasalcrom works at the site of your 


problem, in your nose. So it causes no 


For more information about Nasalcrom and the coming allergy season, call 1-888-345-STOP. (1-888-345-7867) 
©1997 Pharmacia & Upjohn Consumer Healthcare 


Individual results may vary. Use only as directed. 


THE BEST WAY 
T0 STOP SUFFERING IS 
NEVER 10 START. 







drowsiness or jitters. There's no 
dependency and no interaction with 
other drugs. And you can use it 
throughout the entire allergy season. 


Prescription no longer needed 

Because it is so safe and effective, 
Nasalcrom has now been made available 
without a prescription. It’s not like 
nasal sprays you could buy before. 
Ir’s not like anything you could buy 
before. It’s prevention, pure and simple. 
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THE LOOK OF LOVE: The President, in 1994, eyes a new acquisition 


HAT PRESIDENT CLINTON SURE DOES 
Te: hats: He wore at least seven 

different ones during his three-week 
vacation. Not since Eisenhower has a 


Commander been so fond of haberdashery. 
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THE GOOD NEWS 











The King 


The Wahoo 
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The Shark 





The McHale 
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The Mustang 





The Your Ad Here 


All the President's Hats Thus far the White House has no gimme- 


cap room (Who would pay to stay there?), 
but if the past seven years are any 
indication, the best inedible gift to give Bill 
is a baseball cap with something manly 
printed on it. Above, some of the best hat 
moments of the Clinton presidency. 
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MEN, BONE UP For the first time, a study shows that 





A Guide for the 
Frugal Football Fan 


AST YEAR IN THE N.F.L., THE PRICE OF 
L« average ticket ranged from the 

New York Jets’ low of $25.33 to 
Oakland's high of $51.41, according to 
Team Marketing Report, Inc. But buying a 
high-priced ticket was no guarantee of 
seeing the home team win. Some teams 
offered better value than others in that 
regard. With a perfect win record at home, 
for example, Green Bay gave fans at each 
home game the full value of the relatively 
inexpensive average ticket price ($30.61). 
In contrast, no amount of money could 
have purchased a ticket to a Jets win at 
home, as there were none. Here are the 
best and worst home-ticket buys: 


BEST BUYS 
Team Cost per Win 
1. Green Bay $30.61 
2. Denver $35.83 
3. Buffalo $38.24 | 
4. Carolina $39.26 4 
5. Pittsburgh $40.87 
IN THE MIDDLE 
10. Chicago $50.91 
ll. Dallas $51.00 
15. Washington $57.10 
17. SanFrancisco $60.00 
WORST BUYS 
26. Oakland $102.82 
27. Houston* $125.32 
28. Atlanta $125.96 
29. NewOrleans $139.36 


30. New York Jets oo 


*now Tennessee 
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THE BAD NEWS 


E BEAT Though stethoscopes offer an easy 


older men, like women, can stave off bone loss—and 
even increase bone mass—with calcium and vitamin D 
supplements. Just 500 mg of calcium and 700 IUs of 
vitamin D a day seem to do the trick. 


NOW HEAR THIS A new, portable device called Audx 

enables doctors and nurses to quickly assess a newborn's hearing. 
Audx works by transmitting sound waves into a baby’s ear and 
measuring whether the ear produces any vibrations in response. 


LICK YOUR WOUNDS! Here's why: saliva contains nitrite, which on 
skin seems to convert to nitric oxide—a potent antimicrobial agent. 


purces New Engtand Journal of Mechane: Pho logics Systems: Lancet 





way to identify heart abnormalities, young doctors don't 
always know how to use them. In a study, residents failed 
to tell a murmur from a normal beat 80% of the time. 


LARM Shaving off just a couple hours of 
sleep a night for a week causes huge lapses in mental 
performance—doubling the response time to stimuli, for instance. 
To oi mental amy, two eight-hour nights of sleep are needed. 


S A strain of plague in Madagascar is resistant 
to standard antibiotics, raising fears that other strains—including 
those found in the U.S, Southwest—could become resistant too. 


the American Medical Association: Sleep; New England Journal of Medicine 
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RELEASED. PHAM DUC KHAM, 65, Viet- | 


namese dissident who circulated the 
Freedom Forum; before completing his 
12-year sentence; in Hanoi. 


DIED. ALDO ROSSI, 66, sublime architect 
who reworked vernacular forms into de- 
signs of haunting beauty; after a car ac- 
cident; in Milan, Italy. The Cemetery of 
San Cataldo in Modena, Italy—a colon- 
naded arcade of chilling austerity—is 
one example of the poetic use of space 
that won him architecture’s highest 
honor, the Pritzker Prize, in 1990. 


DIED. SIR GEORG SOLTI, 84, fierce mae- 
stro who prodded the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to the front of the world stage; 
in Antibes, France. During his conducting 
debut at the Budapest Opera, Solti’s audi- 
ence fled—not from his Mozart, but out of 
fear that Hitler, then in Vienna, was fast 
approaching. Never again. On the Chi- 





TONES 






cago podium, he trans- 
fixed listeners, seem- 
ingly verging on levi- 
tation in his energetic 
efforts to draw tight 
phrasing and brilliant 
coloration from his mu- 

. ™.. sicians. His athleticism 
won the orchestra 23 Grammy Awards 
during his 22-year reign. 


rae wr 


DIED. VIKTOR FRANKL, 92, inspirational 
Austrian psychiatrist who survived Na- 
zism’s concentration camps to write 
Man’s Search for Meaning; in Vienna. 
Frankl’s father, mother, brother and 
first wife were all killed in the camps, a 
fate he narrowly escaped—in part, he 
believed, by finding meaning in helping 
others face the ordeal. 


DIED. SIR RUDOLPH BING, 95, witty, au- 
| thoritarian impresario who called the 
tunes at the Metropolitan 
Opera for 22 years; after a 
long struggle with Alz- 
heimer’s disease; in New 
York City. Bing broke new 
ground as general manager 
of the Met—moving the com- 
pany to Lincoln Center, in- 
troducing its first black per- 
formers, and building it into 
a first-class opera house. His 
ear for singers was equally 
discriminating—though he 
never quite lived down firing 
Maria Callas in 1968. 





5: States that require 
bounty hunters to 
be licensed 


249: States that require barbers to be 


§ licensed (all except Alabama) 


AMBLY 


2 Mito ‘ 
8 22: Number of summer-vacation 
days taken by President Clinton 


recess this summer 


allowed by 82% of U.S. employers 





get in Austria and Brazil 


G 5%: Percentage of three- 
A y year-olds who attended 
school in 1965 
36%: Percentage who attended 
school in 1995 


14%: Percentage of 


sober drivers involved in 
fatal crashes in 1995 who 
were speeding 


involved in fatal car crashes in 1995 
who were speeding 





Sources: Covington & Burling Nat'l Assn. of Barber Boards, White 


House. U.S. Congress, U.S. Dept. of Labor 
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Sainthood is an honor 
conferred after death, 
although in a few rare 
cases, a person's 
spiritual uniqueness is 
acknowledged while 
he or she is alive. A 
report in TiME about 
MOTHER TERESA on 
Dec. 29, 1975, 
explored her world 
and works. 


Today Mother Teresa of Calcutta, 65, is 
slightly bent from hardship, her man-size 
hands are gnarled, her Albanian peasant face 
is seamed. From her solitary, seemingly 
foolhardy labors have grown two orders of 
women and men willing to take risks and 
make sacrifices ... Between her travels to the 
order's far-flung outposts, Mother Teresa 
rises at 4:30 a.m., prays, sings the Mass with 
her sister nuns, joins them for a spare meal of an egg, 
bread, banana and tea, then goes out into the city to 
work. Age and authority have not changed her; she is at 


| | 
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ease these days with Pope and Prime 
Minister, but she still cleans convent toilets. 
She has won an array of international honors, 
including India’s Order of the Lotus ... but 
sees them only as “recognition that the poor 
are our brothers and sisters, that there are 
people in the world who need love, who need 
care, who have to be wanted.” Especially in a 
season that celebrates God's goodwill toward 


man, Mother Teresa's own loving luminosity prompts 
many to bestow on her a title that she would surely 
reject. She is, they say, a living saint. 


32: Number of days Congress was in 
10: Number of annual vacation days 


LJ : 
30: Number of vacation days workers 


42%: Percentage of drunken drivers 


JS. Dept. of Educ, NHTSA 


By Elizabeth L. Bland, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Alain L. Sanders and Joel Stein 
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COMPANY BEHI 


THE COMPUTER. 


On July 10, Compaq introduced a new line of desktop 
computers and in doing so, introduced a radically new way 
of doing business. Because with our new Deskpro 2000 
and 4000 models, we are moving to a Build-To-Order 
model. BTO means customers will be able to receive 
Compaq innovation, Compaq quality, and Compag reli- 
ability at prices you never expected from Compaq. 
Soon, we will be announcing BTO for all our products 


in addition to programs that deliver flexible configuration 


©1997 Compaq Computer Corporation. All rights reserved. Compaq registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. Deskpro is a registered trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation 


and customization. We have created a new model that 
incorporates the manufacturing efficiencies of the direct 
model with the value-added services and expertise of our 
100,000+ reseller sales and support representatives. 
From today on, everything we do will be driven by our 
strong passion to deliver the most satisfying ownership 
experience in the computer industry. For more information: 


www.compaq.com/products/desktops or 1-800-345-1518. 
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PRINCESS DIANA, 1961-1997 


IN HER WAKE: Diana’s former 
father-in-law Prince Philip, William, 
her brother Charles, Harry and 
Prince Charles following her coffin 
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FINAL TRIBUTES: 
Flowers shower 
the car bearing 
Diana’s body 
home to Althorp 








By PAUL GRAY 


er final ceremonial progres- 
sion through the streets of 
London raised haunting 
memories of her first, on a 
brilliant morning 16 sum- 
mers ago. That was when a 
watching world fell in love 
with the beautiful princess, 
her new husband by her 
side, being borne in a car- 
riage toward an enchanted future. Her return 
journey last Saturday morning carried her, alone, 
moment by moment, step by cadenced step, in- 
exorably into the past. 

In one sense, though, Diana, Princess of 
Wales, was not gone. The day before she was 
blessed and buried, her former mother-in-law, 
Queen Elizabeth II, made a rare, hastily arranged 
televised statement putting, after days of puzzling 
silence, the royal seal on the pain that so many or- 
dinary people had already registered so sharply: 
“Noone who knew Diana will ever forget her” the 
Queen said, looking directly into the camera lens. 
“Millions of others who never met her, but felt 
they knew her, will remember her.” 

Nor, ina similar way, was Princess Diana alone 
during her final public appearance. She was 
: joined by more than a million people in central 
London who lined the route of her funeral pro- 


cession; by the 2,000 mourners inside Westmin- 
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ster Abbey who had been invited to attend 
her funeral service. Tens of thousands 
more gathered along roadsides to say 
farewell as she was driven roughly 70 miles 
northwest of London to Althorp, her fami- 
ly’s ancestral home. And across the earth’s 

time zones, hundreds of millions inter- 
rupted their waking or sleeping schedules 
to gather around television sets. 

The pictures they received were ar- 
resting and regularly heartbreaking: the 
pomp, circumstance and pageantry so 
characteristic of the historic solemnities 
staged by the British monarchy, but with a 
contemporary difference, both hip and hu- 
manizing, that marked Diana’s singular 
imprint on the House of Windsor and on 
the world’s notion of royal behavior. 

Even her coffin captured this mixture 
of the traditional and the personal. It was 
draped with the royal standard; on top of 
that rested a spray of white lilies, Diana’s fa- 
vorite flower. And there was something 
else: a bouquet of white tulips from Prince 
William and a wreath of white roses with a 
card bearing the handwritten word Mum 
my from Prince Harry. 

Diana's cortege was joined along the 
way by five of the men in her life: her ex- 
husband and former father-in-law, Prince 
Charles and Prince Philip; her brother 
Charles, Earl Spencer; and her two sons, 
Prince William, 15, and Prince Harry, who 
will turn 13 next week. They walked be- 
hind her coffin, and then so did five repre- 
sentatives from each of the LO charities 
with which Diana had been associated. A 
few were in wheelchairs, a few more on 
crutches. They were not the sort of people 
ordinarily invited to march in royal proces- 
sions, but they were Diana’s people. 

So were the glittering guests lining up 
outside Westminster Abbey, waiting to get 
in. The spectators looking on, many of whom 
had camped out at this prized location for 
two days and nights, quietly applauded the 
celebrities they spotted, among them Tom 
Hanks, Luciano Pavarotti and Diana Ross. 

The coffin, borne by eight members of 
the red-coated Welsh Guards, entered the 
abbey just as nearby Big Ben tolled out 11 a.m. 
Inside, the soaring Gothic arches were bathed 
in sunlight streaming through the abbey’s 
windows. Patterns of stained glass shim- 
mered on stone. The dreaded but inevitable 
moment of formal leave taking had arrived. 

lhe service, which was broadcast out- 
side over loudspeakers and on three mam- 
moth television screens that had been 
erected in Hyde and Regent's parks, lasted 


SHARING THEIR GRIEF AT WESTMINSTER: 
Clockwise from top right: Earl Spencer; 
Hillary Clinton; Elton John; Nicole Kidman, 
Tom Cruise and Steven Spielberg; Luciano 
Pavarotti; Tony Blair; Mohammed al Fayed 
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just over an hour. It demonstrated again the 
soothing, cathartic power of ritual, the way 
in which ceremony can provide a shared 
context for personal grief. There were two 
dramatic diversions from the normal order 
of things. First, Elton John sang Candle in 
the Wind, a song he had originally written 
to celebrate Marilyn Monroe, with the 
lyrics revised to honor his friend Diana. A 
number of people had questioned the pro- 
priety of a rock star's performing in West- 
minster Abbey. But when John, accompa- 
nying himself on the piano, began singing 
the words “Goodbye, England’s rose,” 
guests inside the abbey seemed caught up 
in music and message. Prince Harry, who 
like his brother had kept his composure 
while walking behind their mother’s casket, 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed 
during the song. Outside, people held can 
dles, their flames flickering in the wind 

Then Diana's brother delivered a re 
markably personal and pointed tribute. He 
renewed the denunciation of the press’s in 
vasive pursuit of his sister that he had first ut- 
tered after learning of Diana’s death: “I don’t 
think she ever understood why her genuine- 
ly good intentions were sneered at by the 
media, why there appeared to be a perma- 
nent quest on their behalf to bring her down. 
It is baffling. My own, and only, explanation 
is that genuine goodness is threatening to 
those at the opposite end of the moral spec 
trum.” The earl said there is no need to “can- 
onize” his sister’s memory and acknowl- 
edged her flawed humanity: “For all the 
status, the glamour, the applause, Diana re- 
mained throughout a very insecure person at 
heart, almost childlike in her desire to do 
good for others so she could release herself 
from deep feelings of unworthiness, of 
which her eating disorders were merely a 
symptom.” But he also described his sister as 
‘someone with a natural nobility who was 
classless, who proved in the last year that she 
needed no royal title to continue to generate 
her particular brand of magic.” That state- 
ment raised some eyebrows because it 
seemed to refer directly to Queen Elizabeth 
sitting nearby, who had seen to it that the ap- 
pellation Her Royal Highness was taken 
from Diana when she was divorced last year 
from Prince Charles. When Earl Spencer 
concluded his tribute, applause could be 
heard outside the abbey. Those inside at the 
rear then began clapping, and the tide of 
approval swept forward toward Diana’s 
coffin. Services in Westminster Abbey are 
not supposed to generate applause 

But then so much of what happened on 
Saturday, and during the six days of mourn- 
ing that led up to it, seemed unprecedented. 
At one point British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair said, “It is something more profound 
than anything I can remember in the totali- 
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ty of my life.” Many people might disagree 
with that sentiment, but few could doubt 
that something remarkable was going on. 

But what was it that everyone had seen? 
On this score, opinions veered dramatically. 
Some saw a princess martyred by publicity, 
hounded unto death by the cameras that 
loved her so and that then feasted on her fu- 
neral. Others blamed the family that drew 
her into its royal orbit, expecting her to glow 
with the pale fire of reflected glory, and later 
cast her aside when she blazed forth as a star. 

Or perhaps the whole week of lamenta- 
tion was an electronically stimulated hyste- 
ria, an ersatz binge catered by press and 
television barons that will be followed some 
morning soon by a massive letdown and 
hangover. Or again, maybe Diana’s too brief 
life and meteoric streak across the world’s 
consciousness enraptured people by its 
mythic qualities. A ballet shoe tied last week 
to the railing outside Kensington Palace was 
inscribed, “You were a Cinderella at the Ball 
and now you are a Sleeping Beauty.” 

These simple words capture an essence 
of Diana's extraordinary appeal. Men were 
swayed by her poise and beauty, but her 
hold on women was stronger still. For all her 
modernity, Diana was a living embodiment 
of an atavistic, patriarchal fact of life. 
Women marry up. Little boys don’t dream of 
becoming princes, because they either are 
such by birth or are not. But little girls are still 
taught to dream that someday their prince 
will come and take them away to the castle. 
Grown women, no matter how bruised by 
reality, remember those romantic dreams. 

Diana lived them. Her prince really 
came. She grew famous beyond measure, 
bore two healthy sons and acquired a regal 
platform for her generous heart. For all the 
opprobrium heaped last week by Diana’s 
admirers on the chilly Windsors, she would 
have been invisible without them. The lone- 
ly youngest daughter of divorced parents, 
she translated her own pain not into bitter- 
ness and withdrawal but into a genuine 
desire to comfort the suffering of others 
people afflicted with arps and leprosy and 
breast cancer, the mutilated victims of land 
mines. She could have done far worse with 
her fortune and acquired fame. 

But then she and her prince went their 
separate ways, and her story grew more fas- 
cinating still. Diana alone became a work in 
progress, an inspiration to every woman 
anywhere who faced the trauma and chal- 
lenge of sudden independence. Even 
{ those—men as well as women—who did not 

follow her every zig and zag over the past 
few years found themselves weeping last 
week. We have some sense of what she was, 
but we will never know what she might have 
become. —With reporting by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Westminster Abbey é bouquet by bouquet 
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A.N. Wilson 


The Heart of the Grieving 


VERY SO OFTEN THE PUBLIC SURPRISES AN ESTABLISHED 

class by a great display of public grief for a figure who has 

died. The funeral takes on the quality of a demonstration. 

One such occasion was the funeral of Cardinal Manning— 
an unlikely public hero, you would think, if you read about him 
today: the old Harrovian Archdeacon of Chichester who con- 
verted to Rome and became a man who in his rigid religious 
orthodoxy was almost more Catholic than the Pope. 

But Manning was a political radical, and when the dockers 
went on strike, causing the possible ruin of themselves and their 
families as well as disrupting trade on an unparalleled scale in 
1889, it was Manning who intervened and eventually settled it. 
A “toff’ had never shown the 
common touch this way in 
English public life. And it was 
to this the public responded. 
He had the largest crowd at his 
funeral of any figure in the 
19th century—bigger even 
than Queen Victoria's. People 
queued and stretched all the 
way from the Brompton Orato- 
ry to Kensal Green. 

The novelist Colette was a 
very different figure. Indeed, 
her private life was so irregular 
by Catholic standards that the 
church forbade her a Catholic 
funeral in Notre Dame. The 
French government, sensing a 
public outcry, responded with 
the unprecedented gesture of 
giving sexy, wild, outrageous 
Colette a state funeral. 

Princess Diana’s funeral 
was of this order. Of course it was a spontaneous outburst of grief 
for a much loved young woman who died too soon and with 
hideous violence. But if it was also something of a demonstration, 
it was not necessarily a demonstration of anything except howl- 
ing grief. 

Journalists are paid to have opinions, and so they have tried 
in the past week to make this demonstration articulate. They have 
tried to say the crowds that have gathered in London to mourn 
the Queen of Hearts arrived there, like the followers of Wat Tyler 
in the Peasants’ Revolt, with a list of articulate demands. 

One of the ideas that such clever journalists have tried to put 
into the mind of the mob was that this was some kind of demon- 
stration against the royal family. The monarchy is under threat, 
say the pundits. The crowds loved Princess Diana’s common 
touch. Unless the Queen can adapt herself and become more like 
Princess Di, then the monarchy will crumble. 

Before Her Majesty starts acting on this idea, we should 
earnestly advise her to pause and think. Maybe if she exercised 
each morning at the Chelsea Harbour Club, Her Majesty would 
rate higher in the popularity polls—but I somehow doubt it. 
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AN. Wilson is the author of The Rise and Fall of the House of 
Windsor and, most recently, Paul: The Mind of the Apostle. 








IN HAPPIER DAYS: The princess and her mother-in-law in London in 
1987. Would it really profit the Queen to behave more like Di? 





Maybe if the Queen came on telly to say how difficult she had 
found married life with Prince Philip, she would win many ad- 
mirers, but again, I rather doubt it. Maybe if she had an affair with 
an army captain, and then a rugby footballer, and then the son of 
an Arab shopkeeper, and if she spent her last day on earth in Paris 
shopping till she dropped, Her Majesty would become an icon. 
But again, perhaps not. 

The point is that no one really wants the royal family to be 
even remotely like our late beloved Princess Di. We should be 
horrified and amazed if any member of the official “firm” behaved 
as Di has done over the past five years. Nor would it be possible, 
without some constitutional problems, for the Prince of Wales or 
_ his sons to adopt good causes in 
quite the way that Di did. 

Don’t forget, only a little 
while ago she abandoned 
nearly all the charities that 
were represented in her fu- 
neral march. She suddenly 
wanted, like Garbo, to be 
alone. Then she changed her 
mind and emerged again as 
the friend of those charities 
that particularly engaged her 
attention or concern. 

There is only one category 
of person in whom you tolerate 
the degree of caprice that Di- 
ana showed throughout her 
public life. That category is: 
women with whom you are in 
love. 

The British public was in 
love with Diana. Men loved her 
for obvious reasons. Women 
loved her, as has been said many times since she died, because 
she went public with many of their concerns. She was not afraid 
to moan and cry and admit her vulnerability. She wasn’t afraid to 
behave badly. 

She was just as popular for her so-called faults as for her al- 
leged virtues. She was, as so many of the cards and posters and 
messages on the railings of the palace aver, one of us. 

You could say, if you wrote down Diana’s life story on the 
back of a postcard, that no one ever lived who was less like one 
of us. She was born into one of the oldest and grandest aristo- 
cratic families in England. She was always very rich, and in lat- 
ter years she was extravagant on a scale that would have made 
Marie Antoinette blush. But the crowds were not wrong to sup- 
pose that she was one of us—any more than an earlier genera- 
tion was wrong to feel that the Queen Mum (equally aristocrat- 
ic and remote in reality from the concerns of us ordinary 
mortals) really cared, really understood. 

“Do you think the King knows all about me?” asks the child 
of Alice in A.A. Milne’s poem. Diana's star quality was that she 
made us all believe, in our fantasy life, that she did know all 
about us. 

It’s as simple and as personal as that. And that is why we 
weep for ourselves and for her. & 
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Warmth becomes 
the imperturbable 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK LONDON 


HEN THE NEWS OF THE STORMING OF 
the Bastille reached Versailles, the 
hapless Louis XVI expressed the 
hope that this was a mere revolt. “No, 
sir.’ replied the Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt, “it’s a great revolu- 
tion.” For the sake of the House of 
Windsor, we must trust that those 
advising the royal family at this unhappy time will also 
be blunt. The national outpouring of affection and grief 
for the “people's princess” could be dismissed as a form 
of collective hysteria that will die away as surely as the 
echo of muffled funeral bells. No tumbrels loom for a 
monarchy that still figures centrally in the British psy- 
che and way of life. But if the monarchy is to survive and 
thrive in the new millennium, it will be because it has 
listened to its subjects and responded, not with mere 
tactical concessions—a waiving of protocol here, a let- 
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an issue in the succession as Diana’s death moves even 
Windsors, making sorrow the visible equal of stateliness 


ting slip of the mask there—but with the courage to 
think and act strategically. 

Listening to the will of the people shouldn't be diffi- 
cult, even for a royal family with a propensity to shelter 
behind the carapace of tradition and ceremony. With 
voluble outrage and grief to match our confessional age, 
editorial writers and citizens on the streets told their 
royal family that business as usual is not an acceptable 
reaction. Once upon a time it may have been enough. 
When George VI and his Queen remained stoically at 
Buckingham Palace to share with Londoners the hor- 
rors and dangers of the wartime blitz, he sealed the af- 
fections of his people and prepared the ground for the 
new Elizabethan era. But this, now, is a revolutionary 
era, and like the Bourbons it has caught the Windsors 
by surprise. Call it the era of Diana, who revolted 
against the “firm” and revolutionized the people’s per- 
ceptions, not only of what the monarchy is, but what it 
could become. Even as the Windsors grieve, they and 
the country should give thanks that Diana has shown 


them the way. And dreadful irony as it may be, her 
untimely death creates the opportunity for the Wind- 
sors to take charge of the revolution. 

The Prince of Wales, who once said the realization 
that he was heir to the throne hit him as a “ghastly, in- 
exorable sense,” must lead the way. The British want 
evidence that the chilly Charles is the right man for the 


job—the job not only of King but also of father to the 


young princes, William and Harry. The decisions that 
he makes now will give him a critical opportunity to re- 
solve his country’s doubts. The monarchy will probably 
survive—it has, after all, endured wars and divorces, 
beheadings and exile. But in the wake of Diana’s death, 
the House of Windsor must settle back down on its 
foundation quite differently. 

From the beginning, the fuss throughout Britain 
over how to grieve made it clear that the palace 
would be in a bind. Every gesture it made—or failed to 
make—was scrutinized like smoke from the Vatican 
and found wanting. For much of the week, the royal 
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POPULISM: The Queen 
greeting mourners at 
Buckingham Palace 


family took a battering from the press and 
from the people: the proper flags were not 
flying in the proper places at the proper 
heights; the royals were not attuned to the 
desires of the “people” for a suitably pop- 
ulist funeral for the “people’s princess”; 
the brief statement of sorrow issued short- 
ly after the family learned of Diana’s death 
was soon forgotten and, if remembered, 
deemed inadequate. “What is the nation 
to make of silence and absence at a time 
of vocal and visible lamentation?” the Lon- 
don Times wondered. 

The Windsors had entered uncharted 
territory, and the royal machinery moved, 
as is its wont, a bit ponderously. But in the 
end, Buckingham Palace proved pliant. 
Complaints that the funeral procession was 
too short led the palace to triple its length to 
accommodate the crowds. When mourners 
queuing as long as 12 hours to sign the con- 
dolence books at St. James’s Palace com- 
plained that they needed refreshments, the 
palace granted Mohammed al Fayed per- 
mission to send along Harrods’ vans toting 
tea and sandwiches. SHOW US YOU CARE, the 
Daily Express had demanded, and caring 
they got. Prince Charles and his sons 
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helped persuade the Queen to return to the 
capital earlier and face her clamorous sub- 
jects; on Friday, Charles, William and Har- 
ry went on a walkabout at Kensington 
Palace, shaking hands and accepting piles of 
flowers from well-wishers. The crowd ap- 
plauded. The Queen had her limousine 
stop outside the gates of Buckingham 
Palace, stepped out and, with Prince Philip, 
mingled with the mourners; she then 
shored up supporters with her live—and 
surprisingly moving—TV address. 

When the news came of Diana’s death, 
the royal family was ensconced at Balmoral, 
the Queen’s summer retreat in Scotland. 
Insiders say a distraught Charles agonized 
for hours over what to do. He has been 
deeply affected by violent death before: in 
1979 his beloved godfather Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was assassinated by the Irish 
Republican Army. Charles informed his 
sons of their mother’s death shortly after 3 
a.m., and the boys, according to family 
friends, sought comfort by maintaining 
their usual Balmoral Sunday-morning rou- 
tine, attending services at Crathie Church. 
In the afternoon, he boarded a private 
flight to France to bring Diana’s body back 
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home. Still, Charles was criticized by the 
press for the supposed heartlessness of 
taking his sons to church. “They are deal- 
ing with their grief in their own way,” 
noted Ronald Allison, the Queen’s former 
press secretary. “It may not be our way.” 


RINCE WILLIAM, 15 AND AL- 

ready raising his profile in the 

firm, and Harry, who will mark 

a sad 13th birthday this week, 

were consulted at every turn as 

the family prepared for the 

funeral. Charles was adamant 

that his elder son be allowed to 

decide for himself what place to take in 

the procession. Meanwhile, the palace 

left Diana’s clan the space to make impor- 

tant decisions about the ceremony. “The 

wishes of the Spencers are paramount,” 

says a Downing Street source; Diana’s sis- 

ter Lady Sarah McCorquodale chose some 

of the music, and the siblings agreed that 

Diana should be buried at Althorp, the 
Spencer home in Northamptonshire. 

The official word out of Downing Street 

was that the Labour government would 

be a mere facilitator for the funeral, pro- 





viding public services such as police | 
blockades. In fact, Prime Minister Tony 
Blair reportedly spoke with Prince | 
Charles on the phone several times dur- 
ing the week and was instrumental in 
persuading the palace to change the pa- 
rade route, as well as to weight the guest 
list not with dignitaries but with repre- 
sentatives of Diana’s charities. Blair's ap- 
proval rating is soaring above 70%, and 
he demonstrated his ability to be in tune 
with the nation by using the phrase the 
people’s princess. 

The trick for Charles will be to help his 
sons do what his ex-wife did so naturally: 
“walk with Kings—nor lose the 
common touch,” as Kipling put it. 
Publicly, at least, Diana was the 
more ostentatiously devoted par- 
ent, and the boys, blond and al- 
ready casually handsome, ap- 
peared to take after her. A visitor 
to her apartment at Kensington 
Palace described the rooms as ; 
overflowing with pictures of the 
young princes, and she made her 
hands-on style very plain from 
the earliest days of motherhood, 











taking nine-month-old Wills 
along when she and Charles PARTS OF THEFIRM 
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gether down water slides. Diana 
insisted they make forays into the real 
world outside the confines of Kensington 
Palace, and took them along on visits to 
some of those less fortunate, even to a 
homeless shelter in the middle of the 
night. “I want them to have an under- 
standing of people’s emotions, of people’s 
insecurities, of people’s distress, of their 
hopes and dreams,” she said. 

That common touch is what the home- 
ly Charles—formal in attire and stiff of bear- 
ing—has sometimes comically seemed to 
lack. But some royal insiders dismiss re- 
ports of Charles as a cold and distant father. 
“The Prince on parade is not the man his 
friends and family see,” Penny Junor, a bi- 
ographer of Prince Charles, wrote in the 
Daily Telegraph. “It is quite wrong to judge 
him by what the camera seems to reveal.” 
And physical affection was not Diana’s 
province alone: kisses, Junor claimed, are 
also “in plentiful supply at Highgrove [the 
Prince’s home].” For the heir to an ancient 
throne, Charles has been a fairly modern 
dad. He was present at the birth of both 
children; he changed their diapers and 
bathed them; and he would delay early- 
evening meetings to be with William and 








Harry before bedtime. According to Junor, 
the three Windsor males laugh with one 
another and play practical jokes. Charles 
and Diana may not always have seen eye to 
eye on the style of their sons’ upbringing, 
but they agreed on the substance. Diana 
was a believer in the monarchy; she just 
wanted a warmer, sleeker, prettier ver- 
sion—much like herself. And Charles 
shared her desire to give the boys a less 
spartan education than his own gloomy 
days at Gourdonstoun. The couple settled 
easily on the choice of Eton for Prince 
William—Diana’s father and brother had 
attended the school. Eton offered some- 


thing for everyone: tradition, discipline, 
discretion—and convenient proximity to 
the steadying influence of the Queen, just 
up the road at Windsor Castle. 

Tensions between Diana and Charles 
had been easing in recent months. They 
both attended Christmas carols at Eton 
last year and traveled together to and 
from William’s confirmation last spring, 
chatting warmly. “They were settling into 
a new relationship,” says Douglas Hurd, 
the former Foreign Secretary who knows 
both Charles and Diana well and has a 
child at Eton with William. “They met, 
talked, and discussed things.” 

Without their mother, of course, there is 
good reason to worry about what will be- 
come of the young princes. William, initially 
so bubbly and mischievous he was dubbed 
“His Naughtiness,” has plainly hit adoles- 
cence, towering above his father, and is con- 
sidered the sensitive one, a “deep thinker,” 
as Diana called him. During his parents’ sep- 
aration and divorce, he took on the role of his 
mother's protector, reportedly slipping tis- 
sues under her door when he heard her cry- 
ing. He is said to have suggested the charity 
auction of her frocks last June. He also de- 


veloped an early aversion to the press. At age 
11, he had to be restrained from a fight with 
photographers on the ski slopes in Austria. 
And according to Richard Kay, a columnist 
for the Daily Mail who spoke to the princess 
the Saturday of the accident, William had 
called his mother that day, complaining that 
Buckingham Palace was making him “per- 
form”—asking him to pose for the hated 
photographers at Eton, where he was due 
to report last week. Now it is Harry who is 
the impish one. To get a chance to mature 
a bit more, he will repeat a year at Lud- 
grove, the boarding school Wills attended, 
before probably joining his brother at Eton. 





But for all his affinities with his moth- 
er, William has recently begun to shoulder 
royal duties. Last January, the increasingly 
independent William chose to forgo a 
Swiss ski vacation with his father and 
brother and stay at Sandringham with the 
Queen, Prince Philip and a host of junior 
royals and friends, including his pal and 
cousin Peter Phillips, son of Princess Anne. 
He apparently has a close relationship with 
his grandmother, whom he regularly visits 
at Windsor for Sunday-afternoon tea and 
chats about his future role, “Relationships 
with grandchildren are always easier than 
those with your own children,” says some- 
one who knows the Queen. “There will be 
no problems with William’s turning to the 
Queen for help and support.” The 71-year- 
old Elizabeth may have stressed duty over 
spontaneity with her son, but she may have 
learned her lesson. Says this source: “She 
has mellowed quite a bit.” 

The palace has also moved swiftly to 
ensure that the boys have a younger—and 
spunkier—maternal presence by turning 
again to Alexandra Legge-Bourke, Charles’ 
former social secretary who in recent years 
served as a boon companion to the young 
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princes. This move has cheered some roy- 
al watchers as evidence that the Windsors 
are keeping the young princes’ needs 
clearly in view. “Tiggy,” 31, has the right 
credentials—her mother is a lady-in-wait- 
ing to the Princess Royal—and, better yet, 
the right easygoing nature. A former nurs- 
ery school teacher, Tiggy loves to ride and 
hunt and is always ready for a raucous 
laugh with her young charges. Hired in 
1993, Legge-Bourke had a famously chilly 
relationship with Diana; she turned to 
lawyers after Diana allegedly made a nasty 
sotto voce comment about her at a St. 
James’s Palace Christmas party. 
She left Charles’ employ last 
spring but was still close to the 
princes, visiting them on week- 
ends at Highgrove and attending 
an Eton end-of-term celebration 
last June at William’s invitation. 

Though no official announce- 
ment has been made about when 
William and Harry will return to 
school, both Ludgrove and Eton 
are expected to offer a return to 
comforting routine. William will 
enter his third year in Manor 
House, the ivied building where 
he has lived with 49 other boys. 
Andrew Gailey, the warm and 
erudite housemaster, as well as 
Christopher Stuart-Clark, his 
tutor, and Elizabeth Heathcote, 
Manor House’s matron, will lend 
support to William, as they did 
during his parents’ divorce. “Wil- 
liam is comfortable there and 
popular with the boys,” says 
Hurd. “It’s a very flexible place.” 

There is no such safe haven 
for Prince Charles; perhaps there 
never was. As he once said, “There 
is no set-out role for me. It de- 
pends entirely on what I make of 
it... I'm really rather an awkward 
problem.” Now, notes David 
Starkey, a lecturer in history at the London 
School of Economics, the death of Diana 
“has put Charles in an impossible position.” 
Just a few weeks ago, a poll revealed that 
Britons were contemplating the notion that 
he might marry Camilla with less aversion, 
if not outright support. Even Diana, shortly 
before her death, told BBc court correspon- 
dent Jennie Bond that Parker Bowles 
should be given public recognition for her 
loyalty to Charles. “She realized Camilla 
was the love of Prince Charles’ life,” said 
Bond. “She went on to say that there was no 
need for them to marry, and I believed she 
felt that it was all right that they carry on as 
they were.” Now, though, citizens may feel 
significantly less forgiving. “The public 
would feel this was stepping in Diana’s 
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shoes,” says John Vincent, professor of | 


history at Bristol University. For the short 
term, Charles’ relationship with Camilla is 
likely to retreat back underground. 

In theory, though Charles has said he 
has no intention of doing so, he could marry 
Parker Bowles and still take the throne. If 
crowned, he would be the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the Church of England, which tra- 
ditionally does not conduct marriages be- 
tween divorced people when a previous 
spouse is still living. Charles and Camilla 
could instead have a civil ceremony, al- 
though that would be unseemly for the fu- 


ture head of the church. Or the Church of 
England could be “disestablished,” disen- 
tangling it from the monarchy. But getting 
off on a technicality may enrage too many 
people: the more traditional clergy are deep- 
ly opposed to the idea of his remarriage. 
There has been talk of installing the 
popular William after the death of the 
Queen—which may not be for decades, giv- 
en that the Queen Mum is 97. But the one 
thing Charles will not do, according to peo- 
ple who study these matters, is step aside. 
“There is a slow, tenacious obstinacy about 
the man which is a characteristic of his 
grandfather George VI,” Starkey notes. “He 
wants to be King.” Says Lord Blake: 
“Charles’ whole life has been geared to the 
assumption that he will be King. There is 
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not the slightest evidence from anyone that 
he has any intention of giving it up.” Even 
if he wanted to turn the throne over to 
William, the choice of succession is not his 
to make. Parliament would have to agree 
to allow Charles to leave, then pick a new 
King—as it did when Edward VIII abdi- 
cated in 1936—and that could throw the 
entire idea of monarchy open to official, 


| and perhaps fatally rancorous, debate. 





ALAST GOODBYE Spencer with William and Harry and their father 
Charles as Diana’s casket is driven away from Westminster Abbey 


This is a risk Charles—or the country— 
may not wish to take. Outsiders may regard 
the monarchy as a gilded anachronism, the 
mere guardian of a glorified theme park of- 
fering more pomp than circum- 
* stance. But that ignores the 
monarchy’s role as part of the 
= warp and woof of the fabric of 
British life and_ institutions. 
4 Opinion polls may show that the 
* monarchy’s popularity waxes 
and wanes, but there is no evi- 
dence that the country has turned 
decisively against its Queen or 
her heir. 

Nevertheless, the Prince of 
Wales has been working at fine- 
tuning his image, a process he be- 
gan once his divorce was settled. 
“He knew he was never going to 
be glamorous,” says an aide, “but 
all he wanted is a bit of respect 
and appreciation for what he has 
been doing.” Like his ex-wife, he 
believes the monarchy must do 
good works; from an annual in- 
come estimated at more than $6 
million, he contributes as much as 
$2 million a year to such chari- 
ties as the St. Luke’s Hospice 
and the Devon Wildlife Trust. 
The Prince’s Trust, which he es- 
tablished in 1976, is Britain’s 
largest charitable network. In the 
coming months, he will be refin- 
ing his public image even more. 
“He is a worrier,” says Hurd. “He 
takes infinite trouble with things, and he 
will worry his way into his new burdens.” 

Even without the threat of an organized 
republican movement in Britain, the Prince 
knows now, if he did not before, that he must 
help the monarchy evolve. For that, it seems, 
is really all the public is after. “People have 
clearly not lost interest in the monarchy,” 
says Ben Pimlott, a professor of government 
at the University of London and the author 
of a new biography of Queen Elizabeth. 
“People who think that we can just skip out 
of this royal relationship and pretend that 
it does not exist need to look at all the flow- 
ers outside Buckingham Palace.” 

In death, Diana may have taught the 
Windsors how to survive. | —Reported by 
Helen Gibson and Barry Hillenbrand/London 
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Jan Morris 


The Naughty Girl Next Door 


IANA SPENCER WAS NOTHING LIKE AS GIFTED AS JUDY GAR- 
land, nowhere near as sexy as Marilyn Monroe, but like 
those equally doomed young women, she had the power to 
touch us—that is to say, if one examines the response dis- 
passionately, to make us feel sorry for her. She was a terribly 
mixed-up kid. We felt close to her (when we were not infuriated 
by her) because she represented in herself so many of the worries 
our own children are likely to foist upon us—disappointing school 
grades, anorexia and bulimia, unsuitable young men, a tendency 
to show off, a preoccupation with clothes and publicity, a rotten 
marriage, single motherhood 
and trouble with the in-laws. 

Sometimes she went too 
far, as children do, and we 
were fed up with her. Some- 
times we felt that she was 
deceiving us. She doth protest 
too much, we occasionally 
thought, when she complained 
about the attentions of the pa- 
parazzi. When, after so many 
years of burning extravagant 
candles at both ends, she died 
at last so squalidly in that un- 
derpass, some of us for a mo- 
ment thought, as the Friar 
thought about Romeo and Ju- 
liet, “These violent delights 
have violent ends ...” 

But she touched us—that’s 
the thing. As the Friar went 
on to remark, “So light a foot 
will ne’er wear out the ever- 
lasting flint.” She was so lovely to look at. She appeared to be so 
shy. Like all our children, she seemed to float above the drab 
and everlasting flintiness of our ordinary lives. Time and again 
we found ourselves ready to forgive her, just as in the end we 
always give in and send our wayward offspring another check 
to pay the telephone bill; and we did it as always with a shrug 
of the shoulders that was part affection, part exasperation, part 
amusement, part forgiveness—and part pity. Even a doubter 
like me, when the news arrived from Paris that Sunday morn- 
ing, felt the tears come to my eyes. 

But then we saw in her too some larger allegory. She mirrored 
our personal anxieties, and the perennial anxieties of the young— 
for it is hard to believe she was 36 years old. She was truly a cliché 
of the age itself. Much of the angst of this troubled fin de siécle 
was indexed in her brief life. Wars and poverty, sickness and 
prejudice, uncertainty and despair—this daughter of an earl, 
this mother of a putative King of England was paradoxically fa- 
miliar with them all: and when the end came, it was a properly 
symbolic end as, with her playboy lover, she was driven at mid- 
night by a drunken driver much too fast in a Mercedes through 
a city underpass, pursued by photographers on motorbikes. 

How sad! What a pathetic life, after all, enlarged for us all 
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by unrelenting advertisement, blown up like a fictional drama 
so that it is already entering, before our eyes, the realm of 
myth—an apotheosis that in previous ages took centuries to 
happen. In the world at large, she is already on the way to join 
Elvis and Marilyn on a flying saucer somewhere: in Britain she 
is mourned with a hysterical intensity that seems pathological, 
ordinary people standing in line for seven or eight hours to sign 
a memorial book nobody is ever going to read, or preparing to 
camp out all night long to see the funeral cortege pass by. 

Of course, this is partly a tabloid mourning, just as Diana 
herself had become a tabloid 
star—almost a fictional star. 
Since the days of Thomas 
Hardy at least, people have 
been moved to passionate sor- 
row by the death of public 
personalities they have never 
met, and who sometimes nev- 
er existed. No doubt thou- 
sands wept over the fate of 
Tess of the d’Urbervilles when 
her story appeared week by 
week in the Graphic in 1890, 
just as truly as they wept for 
Diana when they read of her 
death in the Sun in 1997. 
They have been deluded into 
thinking they actually knew 
her by the tireless machines 
of the media, and they have 
cried for her as for one of their 
own children. 

Then again it is doubtless 
partly mass hysteria—groupies genuinely mean it too, when they 
swoon in the presence of their idols, one scream leading to an- 
other, one pair of panties thrown onstage soon leading to a storm 
of votive lingerie. It is partly resentment against the in-laws. De- 
spite late damage limitation from the palace, many Britons see the 
British royal family as villains in this soap opera, stuffy and reac- 
tionary guardians of an old order into which Diana came as a 
lovely catalyst, only to be spurned as young heroines so often are. 

But perhaps, I like to think, the death of Diana has acted as 
a kind of catharsis for her nation. This has not been a happy half- 
century for the British. It has been a time of frustration and 
febrile self-doubt. Most of the national institutions, from the 
monarchy itself to the BBc, have lost their old sense of confident 
authority. In an age when no island is an island anymore, the 
very national identity, once apparently so unassailable, has been 
whittled away. British traditions have been discarded, British 
values have lost their meaning. A great people seems to be in 
moral limbo. 

With the death of a lovely if maddening princess, out it has 
all poured. Something, as the old song said, had to give, and per- 
haps this fantastic display of public grief, so vulgar in many ways, 
so unconvincing in others, has to it some spiritual element after 
all. Perhaps in their hearts—or so | hope—the British people see 
Diana as a fellow victim of degraded times, and have instine- 
aki seized upon her death as the moment for a fresh start. 


, AFFECTION: Diana, during a parents’ 
race at William’s school in 1989, evoked all these feelings 
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If hotel officials saw Paul was intoxicated, 
as some employees reportedly said last 
week, why did they let him drive? 


1961-1997 


By RICHARD LACAYO 
RINCESS DIANA’S DEATH WAS 
one of those large events that 
happen in an instant, like the 
explosion of the space shuttle 
Challenger, leaving everyone 
to grope for some explanation 
of how a whole world of cer- 
tainties can be undone so 
quickly. Everywhere that Diana’s name is 
known, which is most places, people are 
trying to comprehend the events that led to 









Rapacious paparazzi may be important pa 
did Dodi’s driver, heavy drinking and hi 


her death and wishing they could reach 
back somehow to change them—to fend off 
the paparazzi, maybe to find a different 
driver for Diana’s car, or even just to 
buckle her seat belt. 

So who bears what part of the blame 
for her death? From the start, the chief sus- 
pects have been the paparazzi. Nine pho- 
tographers and one photo-agency motor- 
cycle driver were arrested and released last 
week. Police say others who fled the crash 
are still at large. When French prosecutors 
complete their investigation, they will de- 
cide whether to charge some or all of them 
with involuntary manslaughter and failure 
to provide aid at the scene of an accident. 
Mohammed al Fayed, Dodi’s father, the 
parents of Henri Paul, the Fayed security 
man who was driving that night and died in 
the crash, and the Spencers, Diana’s kin, 
have all taken steps to become civil parties 
to the French investigation. 

But each of the photographers has his 
own story to tell. One of them, Jacques 
Langevin, a highly respected war photog- 
rapher who works for the Sygma agency, 
says he never followed the car but took pic- 
tures outside the hotel, then headed off to 
a dinner party only to come upon 
the crash scene while driving 
across town. Nikola Arsov of 
Sipa, another agency, says he 
also came upon the accident 
scene by chance after follow- 


Dodi had exchanged heated words with 
the photographers, but why did he go to 
such lengths to avoid them that night? 





rts of the puzzle. But how much 
igh speed have to do with it? 


ing the decoy cars sent out by the hotel. “I 
took five or six photos, but I forgot to turn 
on the flash and they didn’t come out,” he 
says. The photographers who admit to 
chasing the car claim they were hundreds 
of yards behind when it crashed. 

That picture is contradicted, however, 
by aman who told French police that at the 
tunnel entrance he saw the black Mer- 
cedes surrounded by motorcycles, one of 
which appeared to cut it off just before the 
crash. The witness, Francois Lévi, who was 
driving with his family that night, says he 
entered the tunnel two cars ahead of Diana 
and Dodi. “When the motorcycle cut in 
front of [Diana’s car],” he says, “I saw a 
large white flash.” 

Judicial sources told TIME they are ex- 
amining what appears to be a fragment of 
the sedan’s side mirror. It was found at the 
scene a considerable distance behind the 
wreckage, which suggests that the car 
might have made hard contact with some- 
thing just before it spun out of control. In- 
vestigators wonder if that something 
was the handlebar of a paparazzo’s 
motorcycle. All the same, insists Gok- 
sin Sipahiouglu, head of the Sipa photo 
agency, it would have been pointless for 
the photographers to catch the Mercedes 
or pull alongside it to take pictures. “A 
moving photo of a car with tinted windows 
would have no value at all,” he says. 

The story of a car recklessly pursued by 
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A driver in a car ahead claims that he 
saw a motorcycle cut in front of the 
Mercedes. Then there was a white flash 



































blood- 
thirsty pho- 
tographers 
been complicated by ques- 
tions about whether the driver was 
drunk and speeding. Police lab tests 
performed after the accident show that 
Henri Paul had nearly four times the legal 
limit of alcohol in his blood, the equiva- 
lent of a bottle and a half of wine. Friends 
say Dodi would never have permitted 
reckless driving. The Fayeds are aggres- 
sively refuting the idea that Paul, the 
hotel’s deputy chief of security, was too 
drunk to drive. If true, it would leave 
them with some responsibility for 
allowing him to take the wheel. At 
a London press conference last 
week, an al Fayed 
spokesman in- 
troduced a 


has 





DRIVER 


How much had Henri Paul, right, drunk, 
and why did he speed up? Was it bravado, 
or did someone order him to do so? 
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professor of forensic medicine £ 
from the University of Glas- 
gow, Peter Vanezis, to raise the 
O.J. question: Could the blood 
samples used by police have 
been contaminated? Though 
he offered no evidence that 
any contamination had taken 
place, his appearance may 
have been a signal of the legal 
course the Fayeds will take. 
Family representatives also 
produced a 26-minute video- 
tape, edited from two hours by 
the Fayeds, taken by hotel se- 
curity cameras. It partly shows 
that, at least when he took off 
from the hotel, Paul accelerat- 
ed at a moderate rate. 

The groundwork for Di- 
ana’s death may actually have 
been laid years ago, when she 
decided to give up the 
around-the-clock British se- 
curity she had enjoyed as a royal princess, 
a move opposed by Scotland Yard. After 
separating from Prince Charles, Diana 
was eager to regain some semblance of a 
normal life. Though she used official 
bodyguards at public events or when she 
was with her sons, she preferred to move 
around on her own. On the night of her 
death, Diana was entirely in the safekeep- 
ing of the Fayeds. She was not represent- 
ed by anyone in her own employ, someone 
who might have raised objections to the 
arrangements being made to drive her 
away from the hotel. 

Diana was probably inclined to trust a 
great deal in Dodi. The pair had just com- 
pleted a 10-day cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean on the Jonikal, the Fayed family 
yacht. At 3:15 p.m. Saturday, after a flight 
from Sardinia in a private jet belonging to 
Harrods, the al Fayed-owned London 
department store, they arrived at Le 
Bourget Airport, near Paris. They were 
met at the airport by Paul, who drove 
them into town, stopping first at Dodi’s 
apartment near the Arc de Triomphe, 
then moving on to the Ritz, where they 
settled down briefly in the $2,000-a- 
night Imperial Suite. 

From the moment the couple arrived, 
the paparazzi were on to their scent. When 
Diana headed out for some shopping on 
the Champs-Elysées, the photographers 
surrounded the Range Rover that was fer- 
rying her around. Later, after their car 
pulled up in front of Dodi’s apartment, the 
paparazzi descended again, and one of the 
Fayed bodyguards pushed a photographer 
and hit two others. 

Cameras were nothing new in Diana’s 
life. But their intrusion may have seemed 
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even more intolerable last week, when she 
was settling into a new, deepening rela- 
tionship with Dodi. Before dinner, Diana 
called Richard Kay, a favorite reporter for 
London’s Daily Mail, to tell him she was 
planning to withdraw from her public du- 
ties around November. Hussein Yassin, a 
Saudi relative of Dodi’s, who spoke to him 
at the Ritz earlier in the day, says Dodi con- 
fided that they had decided to marry. 

The Fayed family says Diana had given 
Dodi a pair of cuff links that belonged to 
her late father and a gold cigar clipper with 
a tag inscribed WITH LOVE FROM DIANA. 
Dodi had written a poem for Diana, had it 
engraved on silver and placed beneath her 
pillow at his apartment. At their last dinner 
together, on Saturday, he presented her 
with a $205,400 diamond ring that he had 
arranged to be made by Albert Repossi, a 
Paris jeweler. Was it an engagement ring? 
“He told me how much he was in love with 
the princess,” Repossi said later. “He want- 
ed to spend the rest of his life with her.” 

He did, but the time was short. Dodi 
and Diana had an 8:30 reservation that 
night at Benoit, a trendy one-star restau- 
rant near the Place des Vosges. Sometime 
after 9 p.m., the couple headed off to din- 
ner. Realizing en route that their plans for 
a quiet meal at Benoit would be spoiled by 
the photographers piling up outside the 
restaurant, Dodi suddenly opted to return 
to the marbled pillars and plush carpeting 
of the Ritz, where hotel security could be 
counted on to fend off the photographers. 

Or so he thought. When their Mer- 
cedes pulled up in front of the hotel’s main 
entrance in the Place Vend6éme at about 
9:45, some paparazzi were already there, 
causing the couple to wait several minutes 
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FINAL MOMENTS ON TAPE: Diana enters the Ritz at 9:50, left; driver Henri Paul goes into the hotel at 


in the car before getting out. A visibly flus- 
tered Dodi exchanged some heated words 
with them before disappearing through the 
revolving door. Even at the hotel’s two-star 
restaurant Espadon (French for “sword- 
fish”), the stares of fellow diners made 
Dodi uncomfortable. The couple were all 
the more eye-catching in the formal Es 
padon because they were still wearing the 
casual clothes—jeans and cowboy boots for 
him, white slacks and a blazer for her—that 
would have been suited to Benoit, a bistro. 
After just 10 minutes, at Dodi’s insistence, 
the couple transferred back to their Impe- 
rial Suite to finish their meal. 


EANWHILE, A CALL WAS 
put through to Paul, who 
three hours earlier had 
gone home to the modest 
apartment on the rue des 
Petits-Champs he shared 
with his mother. A one- 
time French air force offi- 
cer, he had worked at the hotel for 11 years. 
Though he had taken two special driving 
courses at 
Stuttgart, he apparently did not have the 
professional chauffeur’s that 
French law requires. Acquaintances last 
week told reporters he had once been a 
heavy drinker, though a Ritz employee 
claimed that over the past year Paul’s 
drinking had slowed down. The Fayed 
family insists that no one on the hotel staff 
saw any sign that Paul was drunk. But 
French and British papers last week car- 
ried anonymous quotes from people de- 
scribed as Ritz employees who said it was 
obvious he arrived at the hotel intoxicated. 
In the French daily Libération, one says he 
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arrived “overexcited and drunk as a pig.” 

By the time Diana and Dodi’s last meal 
ended, 20 or more photographers were still 
waiting outside the hotel. Inside, it was de- 
cided that Dodi’s Mercedes and the black 
Range Rover that Diana had used for shop- 
ping, both cars familiar to the paparazzi, 
would be used as decoy vehicles to lure 
them away. To complete the illusion, 
Dodi’s regular driver was assigned to the 
Range Rover. Meanwhile, Dodi, Diana 
and a Fayed bodyguard, Trevor Rees- 
Jones, 29, would be driven away by Paul in 
a smaller Mercedes 280 leased by the ho- 
tel. At 12:20 a.m. Paul pulled that car up to 
a rear entrance of the hotel off the narrow 
rue Cambon. “I saw happiness in their 
faces,” says a woman who watched the 
couple exit the hotel that night. “They 
were laughing.” 

Fayed spokesmen deny the claim that 
as he drove away, Paul taunted the pa- 
parazzi with “You won't catch us.” A few 
paparazzi followed the decoy cars, but oth- 
ers soon spotted the car carrying Diana and 
Dodi and took pursuit. In an interview 
with Libération, the photographer Lange- 
vin said that after the Mercedes left the 
Ritz, it proceeded normally, along with its 
entourage of paparazzi on motorbikes, un- 
til it reached a traffic light at the Place de la 
Concorde, a few blocks away. “Everybody 
stopped as usual at the red light,” he said. 
“That’s when the Mercedes took off with a 
roar before the light turned green, racing 
toward the embankment road.” 

On the straightaway of the riverside 
drive, Paul could have picked up speed. 
How much speed? Initial reports that the 
speedometer was frozen on impact at 120 
m.p.h. are denied by the Fayed family, 





10:07, center; Diana and Dodi prepare to leave via the back entrance at 19 minutes after midnight, right 


who say the speedometer was at zero. 
French police refuse to confirm officially 
either claim, and auto experts say the post- 
crash position of a speedometer needle is 
an unreliable indicator of a car's final ve- 
locity. Partly on the basis of the condition 
of the car at impact, police speculate that 
the Mercedes arrived at the tunnel en- 
trance—where the roadway bends and dips 
sharply to the left—at between 80 and 100 
m.p.h, The car appears to have first 
scraped the right side of the tunnel, then 
rocketed left into one of the concrete sup- 
port posts about 100 ft. inside the tunnel. It 
slammed one more time into the tunnel 
wall before spinning to a stop. 

Paul, 41, died instantly. His body, thrust 
halfway through the windshield, leaned 
against the horn, which wailed bleakly out 
of the wreckage. Rees-Jones, the only pas- 
senger wearing a seat belt, was alive but 
badly hurt, his jaw shattered and his tongue 
reportedly severed. If Diana had been 
wearing a seat belt, would she have sur- 
vived? Though the front of the car was 
crushed, the rear passenger compartment, 
in which she and Dodi were riding, was not. 
She came to rest in the footwell, shumped so 
that she was facing toward the rear of the 
car with her head leaning against the right 
side door. A trail of blood descended from 
her right ear. Dodi, already dead, was lying 
prone across the rear seat. 

Frédéric Mailliez, a French physician 
who came upon the accident’ scene by 
chance, says he found Diana unconscious 
but “moaning and gesturing in every di- 
rection.” There was another sound in the 
tunnel that night: the whirr and click of 
paparazzi cameras, like little guillotines. 
Mailliez says that when he arrived, 10 or 15 


photographers were already 
at work. First to arrive were 
Romuald Rat, 24, of the Gam- 
ma agency, and Christian 
Martinez, 41, of Angeli. Rat in- 
sists that he tried to help by 
opening the car’s right rear 
door and feeling Diana’s 
pulse. “I saw the princess sit- 
ting on the floor, her back to 
me,” he told French televi- 
sion. “I said in English to stay 
calm, that I was there, that 
help would arrive.” Martinez 
started snapping pictures as 
soon as he reached the scene. 
According to the French po- 
lice report, he told an officer, 
“You are pissing me off. Let 
me do my work. At least at 
Sarajevo the cops let us 
work.” Though both were re- 
leased on bail, they are the 
only two photographers who 
are denied the right to work at their pro- 
fession until the investigation is over. 

If it follows the example of most such 
investigations, the French inquiry into 
the accident will take two months. British 
authorities are also expected to open a 
probe. For now, Rees-Jones, the only sur- 
vivor, is too badly injured to speak. No 
one knows what he will be able to re- 
member, or if, as an employee of the 
Fayeds, he can be counted on to recall 
any events of that night that might prove 
embarrassing to the family. Even then, 
there is one question no investigation 
may be able to answer: Why did Dodi or 
Diana think it necessary to go to such 
lengths to avoid the photographers that 
night? And who ordered, or permitted, 
the driver to speed? 

Meanwhile, in the absence of final ex- 
planations, there are the conspiracy theo- 
ries. The Internet, naturally, is full of 
them. Everywhere in the Arab world, 
where Dodi’s relationship with Diana had 
become a source of national pride, there is 
speculation that a British plot killed the 
princess to prevent her from marrying an 
Egyptian. It’s more likely that the Wind- 
sors may have been thinking that mar- 
riage to Dodi, a man routinely described 
as a foreign playboy, would have been a 
public-relations blunder for Diana and a 
badly needed plus for them. For once it 
would make their tweedy rectitude seem 
appealing to the British public. When 
compared to the chaotic sequence of 
greed and blundering that took Diana’s 
life, the thought of a well-organized con- 
spiracy would be a comfort. —Reported by 
Julie K.L. Dam/London and Scott MacLeod and 
Thomas Sancton/Paris 
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HEY, WANNA BUY $ 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN stands to make as much as $3 million | pressures. “It’s a collective hysteria,” says 
S a worldwide.” Lured by such sums, pa- | Mark Saunders, who has covered Diana for 
% OLLYWOOD CELEBRITIES WERE | parazzi are resorting to ever more aggres- | the past five years. “It’s the adrenaline flow- 


cropping up so often on TV | sive tactics—sometimes even provoking | ing and that desperate need to get a photo- 
talk shows last week that you | confrontations with stars in order to catch | graph. I've seen [U.S. photographers] in ac- 
would have thought it was Os- | their temper tantrums on film. “About a | tion outside John Kennedy Jr.’s house. If 





car time. They were grieved, of | year ago there was a real increase in inva- | America wants a tragedy on the same scale, 

course, over the tragic death of | sive kinds of pictures,” says Valerie Virga, | just allow that to continue.” 

Princess Diana. But they were | photo editor for the National Enquirer, Saunders says Diana’s death confirmed 

also eager to gripe about the | “people really going over the edge to get the | a decision he made six months ago—to get 
paparazzi, whose aggressive tactics may | picture—climbing roofs, scaling buildings, | out of the paparazzi game altogether. But 
have played a role in her death. Elizabeth | super-super long lenses into people’s back- | most other paparazzi, and the agencies that 
Taylor called them murderers. Tom Cruise | yards. We've turned down hundreds of pic- | hire them and peddle their photos to maga- 
recounted how he and his wife Nicole Kid- | tures over the last year for that reason.” zines, were incommunicado or unrepentant 
man had been chased by photographers U.S. photographers blame their Euro- | last week. “I feel no responsibility, legal or 
through the very same Paris tunnel. Every- | pean counterparts for upping the ante. | moral,” says Goksin Sipahioglu, director of 
one from George Clooney to Whoopi Gold- | “They are ruthless,” says Scott Downie, the | the Paris-based Sipa agency. “Of course, I’m 
berg chimed in; boycotts were advocated; | owner of Celebrity Photo, an agency that | sad, because someone we all adored is dead 
legislation proposed. Some stars reported- | covers official show-biz events. “Those who | But when you become Princess Di, you are 


ly even want to investigate the private lives | came here in the ’80s laughed at usas babies: | a public person.” In a telling irony, several 
of tabloid editors, to give them a taste of | ‘You don’t know how to get a good photo. | of the agencies represent- 
their own medicine We're here to get them in a private moment \ 
There was a self-serving side to all this, | not in diamonds at an event.’” Yet every pa- 
of course. Hollywood stars would like noth- | parazzo is familiar with the 
ing better than to cow the press into docility, 
thus clearing the way for nonstop coverage 
of their thriving careers, happy home 
lives and unflagging concern for the 
spotted owl. Yet in this instance, Hol 
lywood perfectly tapped into the pub 
lic mood. The week of mourning that 
followed Diana’s death also saw an out- 
pouring of revulsion at paparazzi tactics, 
prompting a fresh round of self-appraisal 
by publications that use their photos and, 
tacitly at least, condone their excesses. 
Paparazzi—the celebrity photogra- 
phers who trail stars looking for shots of 
them in unguarded moments—have been 
around for decades, dogging the tracks of 
people like Elizabeth Taylor and Jacqueline 
Onassis. But the game has grown increas- 







ingly fierce in recent years, as media outlets 
devoted to celebrities have proliferated, and 
new technology, such as digital photo trans- 
mission, has come into use. And lately, the 
absence of wars and other world crises (as 
well as skimpier budgets for covering for- 
eign news) has forced many photojournalists 
to do celebrity work just to make a living. 


There’s big money to be made. Two SHOOTING STARS 


weeks before Diana’s death, the Globe 

tabloid ran eight pages of photos of her and Clockwise from above: Ron Galella protects 
himself against Marlon Brando, who had 

earlier broken Galella’s jaw; Sean Penn 

: x d delivers a right cross; Galella keeps his 

ers of paying $210,000 for them: “It was a | distance from Jackie; Sam Shepard scuffles 

big payday for photog Mario Brenna, who | witha photographer in 1990 


Dodi Fayed on their vacation off the island 
of Sardinia, and boasted in a note to read- 
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OME PIX? 


ing photographers detained by French po- 
lice after the accident would not release pho- 
tos of them to the press. And some agencies 
supplying pictures of Dodi and Diana to 
magazines last week specifically asked that 
they not be given the usual credit line. 

Yet editors of publications that rely on 
paparazzi are taking a fresh look at how far 
their intrusive tactics should be allowed to 
go. Shortly after the accident, Steve Coz, 
editor of the National Enquirer, publicly 
vowed not to buy any photos taken at the 
scene, while claiming that his tabloid had 
instituted a policy a year ago of not using 
so-called stalkerazzi pictures. (The Enquir- 

er issue on the newsstands when Di- 
ana was killed, however, 
featured sever- 


al candid shots of the princess with Fayed, 
trumpeted by the cover line DI GOES SEX- 
MAD. The issue was pulled by a number of 
newsstands after her death.) Dan Schwartz, 
editorial director of the more freewheeling 
Globe, also promised to toughen standards. 
“We're going to become more conservative 
about our assessment of what will offend 
people, because we have to,” he said. “Peo- 
ple’s consciousness of what is paparazzi and 
what isn’t has been raised.” 

Mainstream publications are hardly ex- 
empt from the debate. Dozens of publica- 
tions, including TIME and Newsweek, used 
paparazzi shots to illustrate their stories on 
the tragedy last week. A news photo of Di- 
ana’s two sons glimpsed inside a car after her 
death—a shot that could easily be regarded as 
intrusive—ran even in the sober New York 
Times. Though editors and publishers say 
clear-cut rules are hard to set, the tragedy 
has heightened their sensitivity to the issue. 
“You have to exercise judgment when you 
know competitive forces are going to exer- 
cise less judgment and less taste,” says Mort 
Zuckerman, publisher of the New York Dai- 
ly News. In a letter to readers in this week’s 
PEOPLE (published by Time Inc.), managing 
editor Carol Wallace writes that decisions on 
whether or not to use paparazzi photos are 
made “on a case-by-case basis, weighing the 
news value of a picture against a story sub- 
ject’s right to peace and privacy.” 

Such self-policing is unlikely to satisfy 
the paparazzi’s sharpest critics. California 
legislators like Tom Hayden are 

planning to intro- 

duce legislation to 
curb paparazzi ex- 
ploits, such as re- 
quiring photogra- 
phers to maintain 
a certain distance 
from their subjects. 
Such laws, however, 
might have a tough 
time passing consti- 
tutional muster be- 
of the threat 
they pose to freedom 
of the press. (Not to 
mention the freedom 
of any grandmother at 
Disney World to snap 
pictures of a famous per- 
son who passes by.) Le- 
gal experts point out, 


Cause 
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As the paparazzi run for cover, 

the press—and the public too—takes a 
hard look at its share of responsibility 
for what happened in Paris 


moreover, that most abuses can be dealt 
with by current criminal laws (against 
trespassing and assault, for example) or 
by civil lawsuits, as Jacqueline Onassis 
brought when she won injunctions against 
photographer Ron Galella. 

Both legislation and _ self-regulation 
have been tried overseas, with mixed re- 
sults. A French law enacted in 1970 allows 
the courts to punish press actions that are 
deemed an “assault on intimacy or priva- 
cy.” Actress Isabelle Adjani used the law to 
win a judgment against the tabloid Voici in 
1995 for running photos taken without her 
permission. Still, French paparazzi 
widely perceived to be among the world’s 
most brazen. In Britain, meanwhile, the 
Press Complaints Commission, established 
in 1991, has drawn up a code of practice to 
prevent invasive press tactics. Though hard 
to enforce, the rules have succeeded in re- 
moving at least some paparazzi shots from 
the raucous British tabloids. 

The campaign against paparazzi has its 
dangers. Almost by definition, journalism 
involves some measure of intrusion—in- 
vestigating matters that the subject would 
rather not be publicized. In covering Hol- 
lywood, moreover, journalists must battle a 
sophisticated armada of publicists, who 
seek to manage every jot and tittle of me- 
dia coverage of their client. “The paparazzi 
have become more aggressive because 
celebrities and their publicists have got so 
controlling,” says Steve Sands, a New York 
City-based celebrity photographer. 

Nor are the stars above using the pa- 
parazzi for their own purposes. When the 
Kennedy family gathered for a family outing 
in Hyannis Port, Mass., two weeks ago, pho- 
tographers snapped pictures of the happy 


are 


clan playing touch football. Far from shoo-? 


ing away the nosy cameras, the family clear- 
ly welcomed the coverage as a chance to let 
the world see their togetherness in the wake 


of recent family troubles. Then there are the © 
people who buy the newspapers and watch: 
the TV shows that keep the paparazzi in? 
business. These consumers of celebrity’ 
news got lectured last week by those same 
celebrities for not curbing their appetites. ? 
They may yet listen. But for now, they are§ 


too busy paying their last respects to the: 
Reported by“ 
Elaine Rivera and- 


biggest celebrity of all 
Michael Brunton/London, 


Andrea Sachs/New York, Thomas Sancton/Paris ; 


and Jacqueline Savaiano/Los Angeles 
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Joyce Carol Oates 


The Love She Searched For 


N ANCIENT GREEK MYTHOLOGY, DIANA WAS A PATRONESS OF 

virgins and goddess of the hunt, and any man who trespassed 

upon her privacy was likely to be punished by death. In our less 

supernal era, Princess Diana had been a virgin cynically used 
by the so-called “royal family” of Britain, of whom her husband 
Prince Charles was the most manipulative. And she was the one to 
be hunted, both symbolically and with a terrifying literalness, to 
her death. If Diana had possessed any flickering consciousness in 
these last minutes of her life, it would have been of those human 
jackals known as paparazzi gloating over their prey: the bitterly 
ironic end of the hunt. 

But wasn’t the princess 
complicit in her fate? Didn't 
she, by courting the tabloid 
media, not only bring her fate 
upon herself, but deserve it? 
So commentators have begun 
to speculate, with that instinct 
for blaming the victim that 
characterizes the most puri- 
tanical sense of justice. By re- 
fusing to live a lie for the sake 
of patriarchal order, Princess 
Diana exposed the hypocrisy 
of the Establishment to the 
glare of commoners. She did 
not, or could not, play the role 
of Prince Charles’ wife, but 
chose rather to live by the 
truth. And the bad luck, the 
repeated “poor judgment” of 
the princess in choosing 
lovers—isn’t this too a symp- 
tom of a complicit fate? Isn’t such chronic behavior the result 
of self-loathing? 

In fact, the hunt that resulted in Princess Diana’s death be- 
gan almost 20 years ago. When Diana was in her late teens, and 
Prince Charles was turning 30, royal courtiers were casting about 
for a worthy (i.e., unsullied, virginal) bride for the heir to the 
throne. It would not matter, evidently, that these courtiers, like 
the members of the royal family, knew of Charles’ semisecret 
relationship with the married woman Camilla Parker Bowles. 
The princess-to-be was required to be virginal in every sense—to 
be ignorant of the very conditions of her marriage. With the 
cruel logic of those fairy tales that don’t end happily, the princess- 
to-be was intended as a sacrifice to the Establishment. Of Diana 
at the time of the wedding, it was said by a former classmate that 
she was “one of the few virgins of her age around. She was a com- 
plete romantic, and she was saving herself for the love of her life, 
which she knew would come one day.” There is no evidence that 
Diana would have behaved other than devotedly to her husband 
and family if she hadn’t been forced to acknowledge that her hus- 
band wasn’t only having a clandestine affair with another man’s 
wife, but had been having this affair for years. 

The drama in the princess’s life had exclusively to do, it 
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Joyce Carol Oates is the author of a number of works of fiction. 
Her latest, Man Crazy, is being published this month 
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CHOICES? Diana, with Wills, presenting a riding trophy in 
1989 to Hewitt, with whom she was having an ill-fated affair 
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seems, with her often desperate search for love. This hope to be 
loved is in fact a wish to be loved for “what I am.” Yet for one of 
Diana’s status, to be loved would be as difficult as manning a 
canoe through treacherous whitewater rapids; for most people, 
paddling in calmer waters, with no distractions, no tempta- 
tions, no ravenous paparazzi, no billionaire playboys pressing 
$205,000 diamond rings into our hands, this quest for love is not 
nearly so difficult. The paradox of the celebrity's quest is that she 
must realize that her “admirers” are drawn to her for the very 
reasons that the crowd is drawn to her; yet she wants to believe 
that, no, in fact she is loved for 
herself. (Most of us know we 
are only loved for ourselves— 
for what else is there?) 

While still married, she 
became involved with cavalry 
officer James Hewitt in a five- 
year affair that ended in the 
most humiliating way possible 
for any woman: Hewitt sold 
their story in a trashy account, 
Princess in Love, which was 
said to have left her heart- 
broken. Following Hewitt was 
an equally disastrous relation- 
ship with James Gilbey, which 
ended in scandal when a 
tabloid publication printed a 
tape of a private phone call be- 
tween them. Then came a rug- 
by captain, Will Carling, and 
then a prominent business- 
man, Christopher Whalley. 
Next, Diana was said by the tabloids to have fallen in love with a 
Pakistani-born heart surgeon, Hasnat Khan, whom she reported- 
ly hoped to marry; except the intensity of public scrutiny may 
have been too much for Dr. Khan. 

And last was Dodi, an even more exotic figure than his pre- 
decessors, an international playboy, who was clearly attracted to 
Diana as the most celebrated glamour-icon of our time. Yet Di- 
ana seems to have had a great hope for this latest love, reported- 
ly confiding in a friend the day before her death, “For the first time 
in my life I can say I am really happy ... | again feel loved.” These 
words strike the ear as naively trusting, almost childlike. For a 
woman fated to die an imminent, hideous death, they have the 
ring of unbearable pathos. 

Yet it isn’t Diana as the hunted, Diana as victim, that ac- 
counts for her phenomenal worldwide appeal. She is mourned 
by both men and women, but it’s her significance for women that 
approaches the mystical. In Diana, the fairy-tale princess who 
was cruelly awakened to the world of hurt, betrayal and humil- 
iation, women of all ages found a mirror image of themselves, 
however magnified and glamourized. In her ordeals, in the 
courage, stubbornness and idealism of her attempt to reinvent 
herself as an independent woman, women have found a model 
for themselves. It was this Diana, stronger for her own suffer- 
ing, heroic for all that she was vulnerable, with whom women 
will continue to identify. Da 
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Dear Mr. Responsible: 


You never missed the 7:12. You 
got a haircut every other Tuesday. 
You never left a wet bathing suit 
on the bed. Guess what, friend. 
You're done dottin’ i's. This is 
Riviera by Buick. You can get a 
supercharged engine, a CD player 
with six speakers, and an ashtray 
big enough for two cigars. It’s not 
meant for carpooling, but then, 


neither are you. 
sy HY Tas 


Riviera by Buick— 
You're due. 


Definitely due. 


Riviera » Buick oe) 


You're due . Definitely due. 


)-4-RIVIERA www.buick.com 
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OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 


Like Diana, the Fayeds have long struggled with the British establishment 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 


OR A FEW WEEKS THIS SUMMER, 
much in the world seemed right 
for Mohammed al Fayed. In July, 
at his villa in St.-Tropez, the 
Egyptian tycoon personally set in 
motion a romance between the 
Princess of Wales and his eldest 
son Dodi by plucking him off one family 
yacht to join his father on another one 
nearby, where Diana was tanning. As the 


romance blossomed into the possibility of 


an engagement, al Fayed feigned noncha- 
lance. “Normal people fall in love,” he told 
an interviewer. “That’s it.” But al Fayed 
surely exulted inside. His battles with the 
British establishment—over his 1985 pur- 
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chase of Harrods, his unrewarded quest for 
citizenship, his hand in bringing down 
Tory ministers—had left him embittered. 
In Diana he picked up the jewel both 
prized and tossed aside by the English 
élite, a diamond with an edge that could 
cut. Snaring her, and perhaps even in- 
stalling her in the former residence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor (which al 
Fayed holds), would simultaneously con- 
coct an alternative monarchy and remind 
the real one of a time when it had faltered 

But al Fayed’s world collapsed that 
Sunday morning in Paris, when he lost the 
son he loved and the princess he sought, 
and, too, the chance for acceptance from 
the country he adopted. From the start of 
the fated relationship, the force that pulled 
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Diana toward the Fayeds was powerful: 
beyond sharing their sense of rejection, the 
princess undoubtedly craved the cocoon 
made possible by Dodi’s family planes and 2 
mini-palaces, as well as the glamour of his: 
Ritzy life. And after years in a family re- 
pelled by emotion, here was a family driven ; 
by it, whether in its public vendettas or in 
its private Mediterranean moments. To em- 
brace all this, Diana, having left one dy- 
nasty that had used her, was ready to enter 
another. The Fayeds and she would find 
redemption together 

The union of Diana and Dodi would 
have culminated three decades of exhaus- 
tive and expensive attempts by the sixtyish 
Mohammed al Fayed to prove his British 
bona fides by collecting some of the nation’s 





MATCHMAKER It was al Fayed who invited 
his son Dodi to join Diana on the yacht 


trophies. In addition to Harrods, he owns 
the famed humor magazine Punch, the Ful- 
ham Football Club and Balnagow castle in 
Scotland; his millions have sponsored the 
annual Royal Windsor Horse Show, where 
he has shared the royal box with the Queen. 
Al Fayed’s younger brother Ali owns Turn- 
bull & Asser, the prestigious tailor used by 
Prince Charles and his sons William and 
Harry. And al Fayed has long courted Diana 
and her parents; he put her stepmother 
Raine on the board of Harrods. Diana’s fa- 
ther Earl Spencer, while dying, reportedly 
told al Fayed to “keep an eye” on the family, 

Despite these ingratiating efforts, and 
his considerable commitments to various 
charities, acceptance within the British élite 
has eluded al Fayed. In France his restora- 
tion of two fabled Paris properties, the Ritz 
Hotel and the Bois de Boulogne villa of the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, earned him 
La Legion dHonneur. But in Britain al 
Fayed could recite—and often did—a list of 
the many slights directed at him by the Es- 
tablishment. After he poured $50 million 
into restoring the Windsor villa, he grum- 
bled to the New York Times, “Not one single 
official said, ‘Mohammed al Fayed, thank 
you. We are grateful.’ Not one single letter.” 

From the start, al Fayed has portrayed 
himself as the victim of English arrogance, 
xenophobia and racism. Elites, he con- 
tends, resent him for owning Harrods. “It 
sticks in their throats,” he told the Times. 
But the Fayeds have also inflicted much 
damage on themselves, starting with their 
unsuccessful attempts to rewrite their his- 
tory. In 1985 the largely unknown Fayed 
brothers paid $689 million in cash for the 
House of Fraser retail chain (whose flag- 
ship was Harrods). Two years later, the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry—at the in- 
stigation of al Fayed’s chief rival for control 
of Harrods—began investigating the fami- 
ly. Its report, published in 1990, concluded 
that the brothers did not hail, as they had 
claimed, from “an old Egyptian family” 
with a 100-year history of landownership 
and shipbuilding. “The image created ... of 
their wealthy Egyptian ancestry was com- 
pletely bogus,” the report said. The gov- 
ernment further concluded that the money 
al Fayed used to purchase Harrods could 
not have come from an inherited fortune, 
as he claimed, but was probably put up for 
al Fayed by his associate, the Sultan of 
Brunei, the world’s wealthiest man. 

Al Fayed was not accused of breaking 
any law, and he and the Sultan denied the 
charges. Al Fayed bitterly attacked the re- 
port as a smear. “They could not accept 
that an Egyptian could own Harrods, so 
they threw mud at me,” he once said. But 








acquaintances of his in Alexandria also 
describe the Fayeds as a modest family: al 
Fayed’s father was a language teacher, and 
al Fayed grew up on the rougher side of 
town. He started as a small-time trader 
there, selling Singer sewing machines and 
Coca-Cola. In the early 1950s the future 
Saudi billionaire Adnan Khashoggi offered 
al Fayed a share in a Khashoggi business 
that exported Egyptian-made furniture to 
Saudi Arabia. The company took off, and 
not long after, al Fayed married Khashog- 
gi’s sister Samira, who gave birth to Dodi in 
1955. He divorced her after two years and 
went into the construction business in the 
United Arab Emirates. After befriending 
Dubai's ruler, al Fayed won big develop- 
ment contracts for British firms prowling 
the Persian Gulf. “Of course,” says 
Khashoggi, “there were fees and commis- 
sions.” This brokering was the foundation 
of the Fayed family fortune. 

But even as he grew richer, al Fayed 
could not achieve his most cherished goal: 
to become a British citizen. The 
Fayed brothers’ applications for 
citizenship stalled in the early 
"90s following the release of the 
report. It did not matter that 
they had paid millions of pounds 
in taxes annually, or that all four 
of al Fayed’s children by his 
second wife are British. So al 
Fayed struck back in 1994 and 
revealed to the Guardian that 
for more than two years he had 
supplied Tory Members of Par- 
liament with cash and free stays 
at the Ritz Hotel in exchange 
for political favors. Only after- 
ward did the government offi- 
cially turn down the brothers’ citizenship 
request, without explanation—a decision al 
Fayed is appealing. The scandal, mean- 
while, brought down two M.P.s and fueled 
a public outcry that contributed to the 
Conservatives’ defeat in last spring’s gen- 
eral election. Al Fayed seized the high 
ground, declaring he was “sick and tired of 
the hypocrisy that goes on at the highest 
level of government.” But he failed to see 
that his revelations had brought to light his 
own culpability as a briber and that he 
would draw further resentment from 
Britain’s power circles. 

Al Fayed’s public persona, all bluster, 
defiance and eccentricity, has done little to 
burnish his image. He is reportedly obses- 
sive about personal security, employing a 
large number of bodyguards. He is litigious, 
and his dismissal of scores of Harrods’ em- 
ployees also invited litigation against him. 
And despite the riches he flaunts—a fleet of 
64 Rolls-Royces, properties on London’s 
Park Lane, a $32 million yacht—his record 
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The Other Dynasty 


The holdings of Mohammed al Fayed 
may give him a royal life-style, but 
they have yet to bring respect 








BIG 
SPENDER 

Al Fayed 
poses 
outside 
Harrods 

in 1994. 
Though it 
has regained 
some luster, 
the store 

is loaded 
with debt 



















PARIS PRIZE Pictured there in 1988, al 
Fayed won plaudits from the French for 
refurbishing the Ritz Hotel 





DEVOTION Al Fayed spent millions 
restoring the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor's villa in the Bois de Boulogne 
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UNREWARDED Though he owns several 
British landmarks, like this Scottish castle, 
al Fayed still craves a British passport 








4 ‘ . SSS Pt oe ee 
HIGH PLACES Al Fayed strode the turf with 
the Queen in 1995, when they attended the 
Royal Windsor Horse Show 
. sae =a cia | 


ROYAL GUEST Al Fayed brought Diana, Harry 
and William to St.-Tropez in July. That's 
where her romance with Dodi began 
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as an entrepreneur is very 
mixed. Last year the board of the 
weekly Observer rebuffed al 
Fayed’s attempts to buy the pa- 


down his Today newspaper 
rather than sell it to al Fayed. 
Bids to purchase the London 
News Radio station and the Dai- 
ly Express have also failed. At 
Harrods profits rose 6% last 
year, but the company’s debts in- 
creased to a staggering $264.3 
million for the year ending Janu- 
ary 1996. And financial sources 
told Time that at least one inter- 
national investment bank con- 
sidered underwriting a public 
offering of Harrods’ stock but 
harbored doubts because of continuing 
questions about al Fayed’s reputation. 

For his part, Emad (“Dodi”) Fayed did 


?| not share his father’s relentless pursuit of 
| British approbation. From an early age he 
| hada flair for the cosmopolitan, moving com- 
"| fortably among Egyptian, French, Greek, 
| American and British friends. He was edu- 


cated at the St. Mark’s school in Egypt, the 


;| Le Rosey school in Switzerland and the Royal 
8| Military Academy at Sandhurst. Childhood 


friends remember him as pleasant and well 


| bred, and touched by loneliness, owing in 


part to his parents’ divorce. Says Zizette 
Kishk, a family friend from Alexandria: “He 
was a very shy and quiet boy who had some- 
what of a sad air about him.” 


ODI’S ADOLESCENCE WAS SPENT 
shuttling among homes in Alex- 
andria, Dubai and France. At 15 
he was reportedly given his own 
Mayfair apartment, Rolls-Royce 
and chauffeur. He is said to 
have abandoned a fledgling ca- 
reer in the United Arab Emirates air force 
in favor of one in show business, establish- 
ing a London film-production company in 
the late 1970s. “He was financed by his fa- 
ther,” Khashoggi says. With the elder 
Fayed’s help, Dodi supplied $3 million of 
the $6.5 million total budget for the 1981 
movie Chariots of Fire. In subsequent years 
he announced dozens of projects that he 
later dropped, and most of his investments 
were modest. “Dodi didn’t work a day in his 
life,” says an industry insider. “This is a guy 
who really enjoyed life.” 

He developed a reputation as a net- 
working playboy who didn’t always pay his 
bills. His father provided him with a report- 
ed monthly allowance of $100,000, but he al- 
legedly owed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to landlords in L.A. and New York 
City. Some of these accusations turned out 
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per, saying it was not for sale. In | 
1995 Rupert Murdoch shut | checks to her that bounced. Yet along with 





to be ill founded, but at least one was still 
haunting him when he died. Kelly Fisher, 
the model who told tabloids in July that 
Dodi had pledged to marry her even as he 
squired Diana, accused him of writing 


these complaints, Dodi had plenty of associ- 
ates willing to testify to his charm and affa- 
bility. Khashoggi described his sister’s son as 
“very quiet about life ... a nice polite man, 
very courteous.” Says a close friend: “He was 
with this one and that one, but he was very 
nice with them... Even when the story ends, 
he was very nice, acting like a gentleman.” 

Although they seemed to come from dif- 
ferent worlds, Diana and Dodi were shaped by 
many of the same traumas—divorced parents, 
an unhappy first marriage and the death of a 
parent (Diana’s father, Dodi’s mother). The 
couple first met in 1986, at a polo match, but 
this summer, with the elder Fayed’s prod- 
ding, the pair developed an intimate bond. 
“He was trés gentil, especially as Princess 
Diana would have seen him,” says Dodi’s 
friend. “All her life she was meeting very 
cold people. He was a big change for her.” Al 
Fayed spokesman Michael Cole recalled 
speaking to Dodi in August, after news of the 
romance had broken. “Michael,” Dodi said, “I 
will never, ever, have another girlfriend.” 

By the night of their death, the couple 
had decided to marry, according to some 
friends and relatives. Early in the sum- 
mer, Mohammed al Fayed cleared out the 
Windsor villa in France and put 40,000 
items on the auction block at Sotheby’s. 
His family needed the extra space, al 
Fayed said, but some royal watchers 
breathlessly speculated that he was pre- 
paring a retreat for his son and the Princess 
of Wales. Few things would have proved 
more noisome to the royals than Diana, 
with an Egyptian husband and father-in- 
law, spending time in the former residence 
of another exile from royalty. 

After the tragedy, al Fayed provided 
refreshments from Harrods to Britons 
waiting to sign Diana’s condolence books. 
He chose not to return Dodi’s body to 
Egypt, instead burying it at Brooklands 
Cemetery in Woking, an act that marked 
both his grief and his unrealized dreams of 
British belonging. There will be sympathy 
for him, but anger too from those who 
might blame the family for placing the 
princess in such mortal peril. Without 
prompting last Friday, Cole said al Fayed 
had “only wanted [Diana and Dodi] to be 
happy and to get to know each other. The 
Fayed family wanted nothing from the 
princess.” The surprise was that those words 
needed to be said at all. —Reported by 
Julie K.L. Dam/London, Scott MacLeod/Paris, 
Hadia Mostafa/Alexandria and Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 
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Martin Amis 


The Mirror of Ourselves 


HE SUBTITLE ON CNN WAS SUDDENLY SAYING PRINCESS DIANA 
dead. And for just an hour or so, it felt like November 
1963. “This will be a fixing moment in your lives,” I in- 
toned to my two sons (I was thinking, naturally, about her 
two sons). “You will always remember where you were and who 
you were with when you heard this news.” Princess Diana 
dead: it seemed brutally inordinate. Because Diana had never 
been hard news, until then. Diana, in every sense, had always 
been soft. For once I found myself longing for a euphemism: 
passed away, perhaps, or succumbed. 

A sense of proportion would soon re- 
turn. Or at least it would in my house. The 
true comparison, of course, is not with 
Kennedy but with Kennedy's wife. (And 
consider the passive figure of Mr. Zapru- 
der, his shutter innocently open on the 3 
grassy knoll, as opposed to the figure of § 
Mr. Rat, the paparazzo.) But in the im- 
mediate aftermath, one experienced the 
pity and terror associated with a major 
loss. You felt stunned from nowhere, as 
if something had veered in out of your 
blind spot. 

That fatal ride has the quality of night- 
mare. What was it like, being driven by a 
vainglorious drunk at an insane velocity in 
an urban tunnel? With rising claustropho- 
bia, the passenger will sense that a driver's 
mind is disorganized—that “control” is in 
the process of being relinquished. And so it 
was. It makes your shins shudder to imag- 
ine the atrocious physics of the impact, as 
the Mercedes transformed itself into a 
weapon of blunt force. Next, the swaT team 
of photographers and the final photo 
shoot. Whether or not the paparazzi helped 
cause Diana’s death, they undoubtedly de- 
filed its setting. They took pictures of the 
dying woman. How could they? But they 
did. And now the two sons, the princes, 
face not only the loss of a loving and lovable mother but also a be- 
reavement uniquely contaminated by the market forces of fame. 

Let us for a moment examine the nature of Diana's fame. 
One might call it a collateral celebrity, because it relied on no 
discernible contribution (except to the gaiety, and now the 
grief, of nations). Lady Diana Spencer attracted the love of the 
introverted heir to the English throne. And that was all. Bright- 
ness of eye, whiteness of tooth, a colluding smile, a certain 
transparency, a vividness, an exposed vulnerability: it was 
enough for him, and it was enough for us. Madonna sings. 
Grace Kelly acted. Diana simply breathed. She was a social- 
page figure who became a cover girl. One can soberly assert that 
the Diana saga, in itself, was a nonstory, remorselessly and fa- 
natically annotated by our own projections and desires. Rather, 
we are the story. Equipped with no talent, Diana evolved into the 
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COVER GIRL: Other superstars might sing 
or act, but Diana simply breathed 





most celebrated woman on earth. What does that tell us about 
the third rock from the sun? 

She certainly believed she had a talent: a talent for love. She 
felt she could inspire it, transmit it, increase its general sum. It 
has been said about her (what hasn’t been said about her?) that 
she adopted various charities as “accessories.” But the causes Di- 
ana was most strongly identified with—aips, hospices, land 
mines—demanded more than a reflexive commitment. There is 
no question that she made a difference to the homosexual com- 
munity, in England and perhaps elsewhere; her support came at 
a crucial time, in defiance of tabloid opinion 
as well as royal prudence. Yet the fact re- 
mains that Diana was far less dedicated 
than, for instance, her onetime sister-in-law, 
Princess Anne, whose want of looks long ago 
consigned her to near total obscurity. Let’s 
face it: we're a planet of looks snobs. 

Diana could touch and feel; perhaps 
she believed she could heal. Watching her 
on television, jolting with tears as she lis- 
tened to a speech praising and defending 
her work, one saw signs of an almost delu- 
sional inner drama. If power corrupts the 
self, then absolute fame must surely distort 
it. Her enthusiasms were crankish, hypo- 
chondriac, self-obsessive: aromatherapy, 
colonic irrigation, the fool’s gold of astrol- 
ogy. Diana, I repeat, was “soft” news. She 
caused sensations by wearing a party dress 
or by gaining a kilo of weight. She made 
headlines with every wave of her hand, 
every twitch of her eyebrow. This is why 
her death—her metamorphosis into hard 
news—feels so savage. Death has 
enshrined her and frozen her in time. It 
has also fulfilled her own prophecy. She 
did have a gift for love: look at the people, 
in the millions, weeping on the streets of 
London. Diana was a mirror, not a lamp. 
You looked at her and saw your own 
ordinary humanity, written in lights. After all, everyone is a 
star, everyone is a prima donna, in the karaoke age. 

On the larger scale, Diana’s contribution to history is both 
paradoxical and inadvertent. She will go down as the chief 
saboteur of the monarchy. It wasn’t just the divorce, the tell-all 
boyfriend, the married rugby star. She introduced an informal- 
ity, a candid modernity, into a system that could offer no resis- 
tance to it; she had a beauty in her life that made them ugly. 

Above all she will be remembered as a phenomenon of pure 
stardom. Her death was a terrible metaphor for that condition. 
She takes her place, among the broken glass and crushed metal, 
in the iconography of the crash, alongside James Dean, Jayne 
Mansfield and Princess Grace. These other victims, however, 
died unpursued. They weren't fleeing the pointed end of their 
own celebrity: men on motorcycles with computerized cameras 
and satellite-linked mobile phones. The paparazzi are the high- 
tech dogs of fame. But it must be admitted that we sent them into 


| that tunnel, to nourish our own mysterious needs. w 
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LIVING 


MEMORY 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





IANA LIVES ON. SHE RESIDES IN THE MEMORY OF 
friends and enemies, in the recollection of her 
touch by those who felt her presence as the self- 
appointed angel to the downtrodden; she echoes 
on videotape, outlining for the BBC a tell-all auto- 
biography that will never be written. Some of the 
stories repeat themselves: how she listened, how 
she placed strangers at ease, how she embraced, 


how she remembered, how she was kind. Others, even in their 
triteness, resonate with intriguing new meanings now that the 
arc of her life is completed. TIME has collected some of these 
fragments, personal reliquaries of encounters with Diana, to 
form an oral history, a profile of the people’s princess in her 
own words and in the words of the people whose paths she 


crossed in her brief life. 


“Her own childhood was hell,” says 
PETER JANSON, an international socialite and 
a friend of Diana’s. “Her parents hated, de- 
spised each other. She grew up under that.’ 

But somehow, “she always had this 
incredible concern for others,” says HARRY 
HERBERT, whose father manages the 
Queen’s stables and who, as a teenager, 
hung out with the young Diana and her 
friends. “She'd be the first one around to 
see if you were all right. I remember when 
my brother was ill once with a bad flu, and 
she cooked up some soup and brought it to 
him. I think she was around 16 at the time.” 

“She never dated; she used to go out 
with friends in groups,” says Herbert. “At 
parties,” says Janson, “she liked Pimm’s [a 
gin-based specialty drink], and she’d stand 


in the corner with all the rest of the girls, and 
all the boys would stand at the other end of 
the room.” It was at about this time that she 
met her future husband. “Prince Charles was 
the first man she dated,” says Herbert. “She 
was very much head over heels in love.” 

“I remember thinking,” said Charles 
with a 19-year-old Diana at his side during 
a television interview in 198] after their 
courtship began, “what a very jolly and 
amusing and attractive 16-year-old she 
was, and I mean great fun and bouncy and 
full of life and everything. And I don’t know 
what she thought of me.” 

“Pretty amazing,” came Diana’s reply. 

Before the engagement, Diana held a 
job. “It was through friends,” she said, 
that she found work at the Young England 
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COMING INTO HER OWN: 
The marriage made her 
a star, but at a price 
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kindergarten in central London. “I wanted 
to teach children, and they said, ‘Well, why 
not come along.’ So I first started off doing 
afternoons, and then I took over the morn- 
ings and did whole days.” 

ALEXANDER STEAVENSON was four 
when he was taught by “Miss Diana.” “One 
day,” he says, “me and my friend Charlie 
were in the toilets at school. I think we were 
messing around, trying to see who could pee 
the farthest. She came in and startled us, so 
we turned around—in panic or something— 
and got her across the shins. She was very 
nice about it all, I think. We didn’t get into 
too much trouble. But she rang my mother 
to tell her we'd been naughty but that she’d 
had words with us and she thought that 
should be the end of the matter.” 

“I only worked three days a week at 
kindergarten,” Diana told an interviewer. 
“The other two I looked after an American 
baby boy—which nobody seems to realize 
—who was very special to me.” 

“Diana was a nanny for my son Patrick 
for a year, in 1980, when he was one year 
old,” says MARY ROBERTSON, now of Mor- 
ristown, N.J., but then resident in London, 


where her husband worked as an executive | 


of an oil company. “I called an agency a 
friend had recommended. She came to us 
just as Diana Spencer. She did not tell me 
that she was seeing Charles. When she re- 
turned from vacation in September 1980, 
she talked with me one morning as I was 
getting dressed to go to work. We'd chat 
often; she’d stand in the doorway as I blow- 
dried my hair and put on makeup. That 
morning there were a lot of photographers 
and reporters outside our house. She stood 
in the doorway of the bedroom and asked for 
my full attention and said photographers 
were waiting for her—it was because she 
had been at Balmoral. She said she had been 
to see Charles. But she specified that he had 
not invited her up there—his mother had. 
Then she added a cute line: ‘Gee, he’s 32. I’m 
only 19. I never thought he’d ever look twice 
at me.’ That was in early September, and 
then the baby sitting got a little spotty.” 

“In February 1981, Diana went to Aus- 
tralia to visit her mother,” says Janson, who 
is based in Melbourne. “She was never out 
of Mummy’s sight. She didn’t have a chance 
to see anything of the world before she got 
married.” Before she left for Australia, 
Prince Charles had proposed. “I wanted to 
give her a chance to think about it,” he said. 
“To think if it was all going to be too awful.” 

Diana pondered, then made her deci- 
sion. “I learned about the engagement 
when a friend from London called me 
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Posing in London for 
Nelson Shanks in 1994 
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when the news broke over there,” says 
Robertson, who had moved back to the 
U.S. by then. “And her only message was, 
‘Your girl made it!’” 

“She was absolutely as happy as any- 
one could be,” says Herbert. “But it was 
dawning on her just what she was getting 
into. The penny was very much dropping, 
and it daunted her.” “The press were 
dreadful,” says KAY KING, headmistress of 
the Young England kindergarten. “From 
the moment the first picture of her ap- 
peared at Balmoral until the time of her 
engagement, it was nonstop. She had no 
guidance from the palace, because they 





were trying to pretend it didn’t exist.” 

There were other adjustments. “She 
hated the name Di,” says BONNIE ANGELO, 
Time’s London bureau chief in the early 
’80s. “She was never called that by family 
or friends. I remember being present on a 
day, shortly after the engagement, when a 
group crowded around her on a pedestri- 
an shopping street in Mayfair. Someone 
called out, ‘Di!’ She replied with obvious 
annoyance, ‘Please don’t call me that—I’ve 
never been called Di. I really don’t like it.’” 

“Well, you remember the famous pic- 
ture of the see-through dress with a couple 
of children,” says King. “We didn’t know 


What a very jolly and amusing and attractive 16- 
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how to get rid of the press, so I suggested 
that if we allowed them to take one photo- 
graph, they might go away. She was very in- 
sistent that she take some of the children 
with her. I think she felt safer, as if they 
were her protection.” 

The preparations for the July 1981 wed- 
ding proceeded apace. “I had taken her 
name down wrong for an appointment,” 
Says ELIZABETH EMMANUEL, who, with her 
husband David, designed the wedding 
gown. “It wasn’t until she was walking up 
our narrow, winding stairs that I realized 
who it was. Then I was really, really ner- 
vous. But she made us feel at ease. I think 





she was wearing something with a frilly 
neck, a full skirt, and she was rather plump, 
quite shy and seemed to look out from un- 
der her bangs. The first time I met her, she 
needed a formal dress for an evening en- 
gagement with Prince Charles, so we went 
through the rails. We found a black dress 
that she looked great in, but it was quite re- 
vealing and created quite a stir. For the first 
time, she was seen as a glamorous person. 
She looked more grownup. She pushed the 
announcement of the national budget to 
the second page of the papers.” 

As the wedding approached, Diana, 
with Charles beside her, spoke on TV. De- 





scribing a gift collage from her kindergarten 
students, she said, “Oh, well, it’s the firework 
display that’s going to happen on Tuesday, 
the one that I’m not going to... I’m going to 
be tucked up in bed, I think, early night.” 

“Not allowed,” blurted Charles. “Not al- 
lowed to see me anyway the night before.” 

“We might quarrel,” said Diana. 

“Even,” he said, “by the light of an ex- 
ploding firework.” 

“The day of the wedding,” says Em- 
manuel, “Diana was very nervous. We 
were sitting watching the TV, which 
showed the crowds outside our window. 
She couldn’t believe they had all come to 
see her. She was so excited, and, you know, 
she was really in love.” 

“I remember when she got married,” 
says Steavenson, now 21, “and I thought it 
was very strange, and my mother kept 
pointing at the TV and saying, ‘That’s Miss 
Diana,’ and it was Miss Diana.” 

Miss Diana had become Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess of Wales. 


HE MARRIAGE HAS BEEN SO 
thoroughly dissected that it can 
be understood only in retrospect. 
“] think,” said Diana in her rivet- 
ing 1995 interview on BBC tele- 
vision, “like any marriage, espe- 
cially when you've had divorced 
parents, like myself, you’d want 
to try even harder to make it work, and you 
don’t want to fall back into a pattern that 
you've seen happen in your own family. I 
desperately wanted it to work. I desperately 
loved my husband, and I wanted to share 
everything together. I thought that we were 
a very good team... Here was a fairy story 
that everybody wanted to work. And it was 
isolating, but it was also a situation where 
you couldn’t indulge in feeling sorry for 
yourself. You had to either sink or swim, and 
you had to learn that very fast... I swam.” 
She produced two sons and, even as she 
battled bulimia and depression, joined her 
husband in the service of his mother. She 
brought her own style to the stiff Windsor 
charm. In 1985 she and Charles visited the 
U.S, for the first time together. “At a White 
House dinner,” says J. CARTER BROWN, 
who was director of the National Gallery 
of Art, “she was seated next to Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. It was customary to take the 
menu cards that were at each seat and pass 
them around to everyone at the table to au- 
tograph. When Baryshnikov got the set, he 
got shy about passing it on to her to auto- 
graph. So she teased him and said, ‘Why? 
What's wrong? I have your autograph.’ 


year-old she was... great fun and bouncy. 99 — cuartes 
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“And he shocked 
“What?” 

“She said, ‘As a teenager, I stood in the 
rain outside the stage door at Covent Garden 
when you were dancing because I was such 
an admirer and I wanted your autograph.’ ” 

“That evening she danced with John 
Travolta,” says Brown. “And she danced 
with the President. At the stroke of mid- 
night they all disappeared. That night, after 
she left the White House, she went to St. Al- 
ban’s School and got in her laps at the swim- 
ming pool. The buzz was the development 
officer was going to bottle the water and sell 
it. | teased her the next day: “What do you do 
to get the chlorine smell out of your hair?’ 
She looked at me with wide, unbelieving 
eyes. ‘Haven't you heard of shampoo?’ ” 

In India she and Charles were taken on 
a tour of the Mughal Gardens at the Presi- 
dent’s palace in New Delhi. “When we had 
covered about half the garden,” recalls $.K. 
MATHUR, the chief horticulturalist, “she 
suddenly asked me, ‘Do you talk to the 
plants?’ I said, ‘Of course.’ She started 


said in a voice, 


laughing, and then she asked, ‘Do they re- | 


spond?’ I told her that it had been scientifi- 
cally proven that plants respond to tender 


She wanted to know everything: how I survived, how 
my wife helped me survive. 





PRINCESS 


human attention. I think she was glad to 
hear that. She was asking quite seriously be- 
cause her husband had said on TV that he 
talked to his plants. She wanted to check.” 


HE MARRIAGE, HOWEVER, WAS 
failing. Even in 1985, there 
were hints that not all was well. 
In December she danced on- 
stage at the Royal Opera House 
to the surprise of the audience- 
and Charles, for whom the per- 
formance was a Christmas gift. 
Says WAYNE SLEEP, who partnered her on- 
stage: “We took eight curtain calls, and as 
we left the stage, Diana turned to me and 
laughingly said, “Beats the wedding.” 

By about 1987, humor could do little to 
hide the estrangement. MAINHARDT GRAF 
NAYHAUSS, a German aristocrat, remem- 
bers a party in the Waleses’ honor at the 
German embassy in London. “Diana wore 
a long red dress,” Nayhauss said in a Ger- 
man tabloid. “Around midnight the Mu- 
nich In crowd was rocking like crazy... Di 
[was] really with it. She seemed to like the 
informality of it all. Out of breath from the 
music, she asked the disc jockey to play 
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something slower. She turned to go back 
out on the dance floor.” But there was a 
“certain about her,” Nayhauss 
adds. “No wonder. Charles hadn’t danced 
a single dance with her the whole night.” 
Diana tried to preserve a clearly 
doomed match. “We both liked people,” she 
would later say. “We both liked country life. 
Both loved children, work in the cancer 
field, work in hospices.” But, says Peter Jan- 
son, who occasionally joins the Prince at 
hunts and last saw the princess earlier this 
year, “everything he liked, Diana didn’t like. 
Horses and dogs sort of scared her. She 
couldn’t stand the people he had around 
him, always hunting and shooting. She liked 
the lights. She liked fashion and music. But 
a five-mile trek around Balmoral ...” 
RICHARD BRANSON, founder of the Vir- 
gin music-and-airline empire, remembers 
that Diana could grow pointedly funny 
about symbols of royalty. “She would often 
take the mickey out of Charles and the roy- 
al family,” he recalls. “Once at a dinner par- 
ty, a guest said to Diana, ‘I know you don’t 
like dogs.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Diana. ‘It’s not dogs 
I don’t like; it’s corgis. They get the blame 
for all the farts.’” Corgis are the breed 


sadness 
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deer of arctic regions, who have branched antlers. 
[ON hreinn + DEER.] 

re-in-force (ré’ in-fors’, fors’) v. -forced, -forc+ing. 
1. To strengthen. 2. To support with additional troops 
or equipment. [RE- + inforce, var. of ENFORCE.] 
—re’+in-force’ment n. 

re-it-ereate (ré-it's-rat’) v. To repeat. resit‘erea’tion 
n, —resit'erea'tive adj. 

re-ject' (ri-jékt’) vr. [Lat. rejecten, fr. L rejectus, pp. 
of reicere, fr. re- + jacere to throw away—more at 
JET] 1 a. Refusing to accept, to consider, to submit, to 
take for some purpose, or to use. b. Refusing to listen, 
receive, or admit : DECLINE, REPELL C. Refusing a lover 
or spouse. 2. obs : To dismiss. 3. To throw back : 
REPULSE 4. To spew out. resjecetor (-'jék-tor) 
n—resjecteingely (-tin-lé) adv. 

re-ject® (ré-jekt’) n. A rejected person or thing. 
re-joice (ri-jois’) v. -joiced, -joiceing. To be joyful. 
[< OF. rejoir.] -re’-joic’er n. 

re-join’ (ri-join’) v. To answer or to say in reply. 
[< OFr. rejoindre.] 

re-join? (ré-join’) v. To come together again. 
re-joineder (ri‘join-dar) n. [ME rejoiner, fr. OFr 
rejoindre to rejoin] 1. A defendant’s response to a 
plaintiff's replication. 2. An answer to a reply. 
re+ju-veenate (ri-jdo'va-nat’) v. -nat-ed, -nateing. 
To restore to youthful spirit or appearance. [< RE- + 
Lat. iuvenis, young.) —resju’veena’tion n.—resju’ 
vena tor (-tar) 7. 

reslapse (ri-laps’) v. -lapsed, -laps-ing. To 
regress to a former state, especially to fall 
back after partial recovery from an illness. =n. 
(ré'laps’, ri‘laps’). [< Lat. relapsus, pp. of relabi, to 
slide back.] 

re-late (ri-lat’) vb. -lated, -lateing. (Lat. relatus (pp. 
of referre to carry back), fr. re- + latus, pp. of ferre to 


carry—more at TOLERATE, BEAR] vf 1. To give an ~ 


account of. 2. To show logical or causal connection 
between ~ vi. 1. To take effect retroactively. 2. To 
have relationship or connection. 3. To establish a rela- 
tionship. 4. To respond especially favorably. 
—re-lateable (-'lat-a-bal) adj—reslateer n. 

related (ri-la’tid) adj. 1. Connected; associated. 2. 
Associated by kinship, marriage, or common origin. 
re-lastive (rél’ativ) n. 1. One related by kinship or 
marriage. 2. Something having a relation to or 
connection with or dependence on something else. 
adj. 1. In comparison to or dependent on other 
things. 2. Gram. Qualifying an antecedent, as the 
pronoun who in the woman who was at the party. 
-rel’astivesly adv. -rel’astive-ness n. 

relative humidity ». The ratio of the amount of 
water vapor actually in the air to the greatest amount 
possible at the same temperature. 

reslastiveiety (rél’ativ'i-té) n. 1. The quality of being 
relative. 2. Phys. Special relativity or general relativity. 
©1997 Federal Express Corporation, FedEx is a registered service mark of Federal Express. 





reinforce / reliction 


relax (ri-laks’) v. 1. To make less tight. 2. To 
become less severe or exact. 3. To relieve from effort 
or anxiety. 4. To make at ease; to rest. 5. To make or 
become less formal or tense. [< Lat. relaxare.] 
-re'laxea’tion n. -re-lax’er n. 

reslay (ré’la, ré-la’) n. 1. A supply arranged before- 
hand for successive relief. 2. One of the divisions of a 
relay. 3. A device for remote or automatic control 
activated by variation in conditions of an electric cir- 
cuit and that in turn operates other devices (as switch- 
es) in the same or a different circuit. -v. 1. To pass 
along from one group or station to another: relay a 
message. 2. To supply with fresh relays. [< OFr. 
relaier, to leave behind.] 

reslease (ri-lés’) v. -leased, -leas+ing. 1. To set 
free from confinement, restraint, or involuntary servi- 
tude. 2. To set free. 3. To allow the performance, sale, 
publication, or circulation of. 4. To relinquish. —n. 1. 
The act of liberating, releasing. 2. A device for lock- 
ing or releasing a mechanism. [< Lat. relaxare. to 
relax.] —re-leas’a-ble adj. -re-leas‘er n. 
rel-e-gate (rél-i-gat’) v. -gated, -gat-ing. 1. To 
assign an obscure place or position. 2. To assign to 
a category. 3. To assign for decision or action. 
4. To exile or banish. [< Lat. relégare, send away.] 
-rel’e-ga'tion n. 

re-lent (ri-lént’) v. To soften in attitude, temper, or 
determination. [ME relenten|] 

re-lent-less (ri-lént'lis) adj. 1. Pitiless or unyield- 
ing. 2. Steady; persistent. —reslent'lessely adv. 
-re-lent'less-ness 7: 







aving to do with the 









and. we 
Lat. relevare, to lift up.] 
reslisasble (ri-lia-bal) adj. Able to be relied on 
or dependable. —resli’a*bili-ty n. -resli’asbly adv. 
See FedEx? 

elieance (ri-li‘ans) n. 1. The ac : the 
co 0 relies : DEPEN- 
DENCE —reeliant adj. -resli‘antely adv. 

releic (rél’ik) n. 1. Something that has survived from 
an extinct culture. 2. A memento. 3. An object of reli- 
gious veneration. 4. Or relics. A corpse; remains. 
[< Lat. reliquus, remaining.] 

reslief (ri-léf’) n. 1. Easing or lessening of pain or dis- 
comfort. 2. Something that lessens pain, anxiety, etc. 
3. Assistance given to the aged, the needy, or disaster 
victims. 4. The projection of figures from a flat back- 
ground, as in sculpture. 5. The variations in elevation 
of the earth’s surface.[< OFr. relever, to relieve.] 
re-lief map n. A map that depicts land configuration, 
usually with contour lines. 

reslicetion (ri lik-shon) n. (Lat. reliction-, relictio act 
of leaving behind, Fr. relictus] 1. The gradual reced- 
ing of water leaving land permanently uncovered. 
2. Land that is uncovered by reliction. 
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usually associated with Queen Elizabeth. | 

But she remained devoted to her chil- 
dren. “In June 1992,” recalls Mary Robert- 
son, for whom Diana was a nanny, “we were 


TEAMWORK: Britain's 
dynamic duo arriving, 
in Australia in 1985 


traveling through England, and we had 
lunch at Kensington Palace with Diana and 
Prince Harry. She had just been to see 
William playing in a soccer game, so she was 
a little bit late in coming to see us, but she 
was exuberant, greeted us with a big hug 
and seemed to be fine. It was very clear as 
we talked over lunch that her boys were the 
most important thing for her. She said to us, 
‘They are my life.’” 


UT THERE WERE OTHERS WHO 
intruded into her life. 
Around 1986, her husband 
revived his old liaison with 
Camilla Parker Bowles. “I 
wasn’t in a position to do any- 
thing about it,” said Diana. 
The bulimia increased. “It 
was already difficult, but it became in- 
creasingly difficult ... Friends on my hus- 
band’s side were indicating that I was, 
again, unstable, sick and should be put in 
a home of some sort in order to get better. 
I was almost an embarrassment.” 

“I do think those people who marry 
into my family find it increasingly difficult 
to do so because of all the added pressure,” 
Charles said in an extraordinary interview 
in June 1994, “because of suddenly finding 
that they’re put into positions for which they 
are simply not trained, and the strains and 
stresses of that become, in some cases, al- 
most intolerable, And suddenly joining this 
organization in which I have been brought 
up, and my family in a particular way to see 
things, which are not the same as other peo- 
ple have, and it does add very real strains, 
and now much more than it did at the be- 
ginning of the century, for instance.” 

He did not name Diana, but his impli- 
cations were clear. From 1986 to 1991 the 
princess herself would conduct an affair 
with her former riding instructor James 
Hewitt, who would help write a tell-all book 
about their relationship in 1994. “He was a 
great friend of mine at a very difficult—yet 
another difficult time. And he was always 
there to support me, and I was absolutely 
devastated when this book appeared be- 
cause I had trusted him... He’d rung me up 
10 days before it arrived in the book shops 
and told me that there was nothing to wor- 
ry about, and I believed him, stupidly.” 

Soon Charles and Diana would be duel- 
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ing by way of anonymous leaks to the 
press. The decision to divorce came in 
1996. “Well, I went to the school and put it 
to William,” said Diana in the 1995 Bsc in- 
terview, explaining how Camilla had come 
between her and Charles, “particularly, 
that if you find someone you love in life, 
you must hang on to it and look after it and 
you were very lucky to find, if you were 
lucky enough to find someone who loved 
you, then one must protect it. William 
asked me what had been going on and 
could I answer his questions, which I did. 
He said, Was that the reason why our mar- 
riage had broken up? And I said, “Well, 
there were three of us in this marriage, 
and the pressure of the media was another 
factor, so the two together were very diffi- 
cult,’ that although I still loved Papa, | 
couldn’t live under the same roof as him, 
and likewise with him ... I put it in gently, 
without resentment or any anger.” 





In August 1996 the divorce became 
final. The day after, JOANNA BULL, founder 
and executive director of Gilda’s Club, a 
cancer-support community established in 
memory of comedian Gilda Radner, sat 
down to tea with the princess at her resi- 
dence at Kensington Palace. Says Bull: 
“When I got there, I was surprised to see 
that it was just she and I who were present. 
I had thought as I approached the palace 
that there might be a group of women, her 
closest friends, who might have gathered to 
support her. But she told me that she had 
rearranged her schedule so that the two of 
us could talk. She had the air of a woman 
who was experiencing the ambivalence of 
the freedom and the sense of loss that comes 
with divorce. But she was fresh with hope 
that she would be allowed to help people.” 

Back in 1993, amid her separation from 
Charles and her hounding by the press, the 
princess had announced that she was cut- 


Everything he liked, Diana didn't like. Horses and 


dogs sort of scared her. 
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ting back on her charities. But that did not 
last long. By the time her divorce was final, 
she was already back into charity work, hav- 
ing expressed in one of her interviews the 
wish to be “a queen of people’s hearts.” 
“Tm not a political animal, but I think the 
biggest disease this world suffers from in 
this day and age is the disease of people feel- 
ing unloved, and I know that I can give love 
for a minute, for a half an hour, for a day, for 
a month, But I can give, and I’m very happy 
to do that, and I want to do that.” 

At first she spoke on issues with which 
she had had experience. “Many would like 
to believe,” she said, “that eating disorders 
are merely an expression of female vanity— 
not being able to get into a size-10 dress and 
the consequent frustrations. Eating disor- 
ders, whether it be anorexia or bulimia, 
show how individuals can turn the nourish- 
ment of the body into a painful attack on 
themselves, and they have at their core a far 
deeper problem than mere vanity.” 

In December 1995 she delivered a 
speech at her favorite homeless charity, say- 
ing, “It is truly tragic to see the total waste of 
so many young lives, of so much potential. 
Everyone needs to be valued. Everyone has 
the potential to give something back, if only 
they had the chance. Each time I visit, I am 
appalled at the dangers young people face 
on the streets and how vulnerable they are 
to exploitation.” For that she was attacked by 
the Conservatives, eager to keep their hold 
on Parliament. Said Tory M.P. John Mar- 
shall: “It is quite wrong that a member of 
the royal family—however semidetached 
should appear to lend credence to the view 
of one political party or another. It seems 
she wants all the benefits of being a member 
of the royal family without exercising the 
discretion that goes with it.” 

But Diana was done with discretion, 
both politically and emotionally. She said at 
one point, “I mean, once or twice I’ve had 
people say to me that, you know, that Di- 
ana’s out to destroy the monarchy, which 
bewilders me, because why would I want to 
destroy something that is my children’s fu- 
ture? I will fight for my children on any 
level in order for them to be happy and have 
peace of mind and carry out their duties.” 

She waded deep into politically 
charged—and physically dangerous—terri- 
tory, for example, traveling to Bosnia to vis- 
it with victims of land mines in her cam- 
paign against the devices. “She wanted to 
know everything,” says FRANJO KRESIC, 
who lost both legs and had his eyesight dam- 
aged by land mines. “How I survived, how 
my wife helped me survive, how we have 


You had to either sink or swim, and you had to I 
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coped with it. At first | was paralyzed—it was 
a big thing to have a princess in your home. 
But after a while, I felt as if we had known 
each other for a long time. She wanted to see 
my stumps, she looked at my eyes. I could- | 
n't see her clearly, but it’s much more telling 
what one feels than what one sees.” 


N 1996 SHE TRAVELED TO PAKISTAN. 
“She had watched a film of the hos- 
pital,” says IMRAN KHAN, the cricket 
superstar turned politician, of the can- 
cer center he established. “She called | 
Annabel [Goldsmith, his mother-in- 
law] and said, ‘I want to help.’ There 
was a young boy who had a tumor on | 
his face. That tumor was festering. It 
smelled, it really smelled. I was sitting 4 ft. 
away, and I could smell it. And she picked 
him up. She held him, completely oblivious 
to everything.” Recalls the hospital's medical 
director, DR. G.M. SHAH: “The boy could not 
open his mouth; one eye was closed. It was 
nota happy scene. But she held that child on 
her lap throughout a party we had. She was 
happy to keep that child with her through 
the whole function. She remembered his 
case when she returned this year and asked 
for him. He had died shortly after her first 
visit. For a few moments after hearing this, 
she couldn't speak.” 

But even as she saw herself as an angel 
of mercy, Diana was also the world’s most 
famous divorcé. Everyone wanted to know, 
what she would do next. She recruited free- 
lance photographer JAYNE FINCHER to ad- 
vise her on how to handle photos and to 
deter intrusion by the photographers who 
stalked her. Says Fincher: “Several other 
photographers were in fact also helping Di- 
ana with this problem. It was getting out of 
control. The paparazzi would abuse Diana, 
physically and verbally. With no policeman 
on hand, they would push the lenses right up 
to her face and obstruct her as she tried to 
move about. I thought the press would push 
her over the edge to a mental breakdown.” 

Romance was therefore a dangerous 
pursuit. “Well,” she said in 1995, “I mean, 
any gentleman that’s been past my door, 
we've instantly been put together in the me- 
dia, and all hell’s broken loose, so that’s been 
very tough on the male friends I’ve had and, 
obviously, from my point of view.” 

“At a dinner celebrating Katharine 
Graham's 80th birthday [last June],” says 
BARBARA WALTERS of ABC News, “she and 
I were teasing about the fact that there 
didn’t seem to be any eligible men. We 
said, ‘Well, there are no eligible men!’ | 
mentioned somebody, and she said, ‘He’s 








arn that very fast... 1 swam. 


much too old.’ I said, “Maybe he has a son.’” 

Diana had married for love, for the sake 
of a monarch, for country. But she found love 
false, her prince unfeeling, herself confused 
and alone. The future would not be long in 
coming. “I could see an accident coming, but 
not one like that,” says Fincher, her photo- 
graphic consultant. “I heard it on the local 
news,” says Kresic. “My daughters cried. It’s 
terrible that she wasn’t allowed to have some 
private life.” “I can’t believe that she was here, 
sitting next to me,” says his daughter DUANA, 
13. “She always smiled at me. Conqueror of 
hearts.” In Tokyo, RINKO YAMAZAKI, 78, once 
took the princess on a tour of a senior-care 
center. When the news broke, she stood by a 
photograph of herself and Diana and mur- 
mured, “Please sleep peacefully.” 


IN AN INTERVIEW JUST BEFORE HER WED- 
ding to Charles, Lady Diana Spencer, then 
20, said she had one musical request for the 
ceremony. “[I’ve asked for] one hymn, ‘I 
vow to thee, my country,’ which has always 
been my favorite since schooldays.” Today, 
through the prism of her whole life, the 
words of its two stanzas are possessed of the 
awful poignancy of half-fulfilled prophecy. 


I vow to thee, my country, all 
earthly things above, 

Entire and whole and perfect, the 
service of my love 

The love that asks no question, the 
love that stands the test, 

That lays upon the altar the 
dearest and the best; 

The love that never falters, the 
love that pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted the 
final sacrifice. 


And there’s another country, I’ve 
heard of long ago, 

Most dear to them that love her, 
most great to them that know; 

We may not count her armies, we 
may not see her King; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her 
pride is suffering 

And soul by soul and silently her 
shining bounds increase, 

And her ways are ways of gentle- 
ness and all her paths are peace 


The hymn was sung again at her funeral 


Reported by Lissa August, Tim Blair, Hannah 
Bloch, Mairi Ben Brahim, Jay Branegan, Charlotte 
Faltermayer, Meenakshi Ganguly, Ratu Kamiani, 
Wendy Steavenson, Alexandra Stigimayer and 
Hiroko Tashiro 


—DIANA ON LIFE WITH THE WINDSORS 
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Lance Morrow 


A Nasty Faustian Bargain 


Fame offers delights and burdens, boredom and—especially—menace 


HE TALE CAME TO A CLOSE IN ONE OF THOSE RITUALS OF 

shared planetary theater: a joining of tragedy and gossip in 

universal soap opera. But whatever emotional residue lin- 

gered as the world dried its eyes, two slightly hard-edged 
questions presented themselves in another part of the brain. The 
questions were not necessarily unkind. They were churned up by 
the undercurrent of sadness and disgust and fatalism that ran 
through one’s thoughts on hearing 
the news from Paris that night, and 
in the days that followed. 

The first question was this: Why 
on earth would anyone want to be fa- 
mous, especially now? (What a night- 
mare! What a disaster!) 

And the second question (the 
obverse of the first): Why do mass- 
es of men and women feel such in- 
tense emotion about the life and 
death of people who are strangers to 
them—strangers, that is, except to 
the extent that masses of people 
have been deceived by the tabloids 
into an illusion of intimacy with the 
famous? 

If the intimacy was an illusion, 
is the grief an illusion as well? Or 
how exactly do we assess the emo- 
tional truth of these outpourings? A moment of poignant com- 
munion in the Family of Man? A cheap exploitation of sympathies 
one centimeter deep? Or is there a third possibility? Something 
to do with mortals and gods and goddesses? 


TO BE FAMOUS IS AMONG THE BASIC HUMAN AMBITIONS, OF COURSE, 
an all but universal fantasy. Who—except for nuns and monks, say, 
who are content with God's radiant attention—sets out in life to 
remain obscure? Fame is fun—and vindication. One need never 
be lonely, anywhere, ever. Fame has style, glamour, money, at- 
tention; ignites the sudden light of recognition in strangers’ eyes, 
commands the comic deference of headwaiters as they sweep you 
past the serfs and hoi polloi to the best table. 

Some who have come to be famous see in retrospect that the 
daydream may have been touchingly adolescent, self-inflating in 
the style of Mr. Toad. In some personalities, the need for atten- 
tion is darker and more retrograde: neurotic, infantile, a sort of 
baby’s unappeasable love craving, a raw, screaming hunger. 

In any case, one should beware of answered prayers. Those 
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with hard experience at being famous know that while celebrity 
can occasionally be delightful, it may become a burden, an ardu- 
ous and menacing bore. Just how menacing it can be we saw in 
the middle of that recent night in Paris. 

It was always a primitive terror to be cast out of the tribe and 
made to wander as a stranger. Today a famous person—Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, say, or Sylvester Stallone, those universal action 
figures whose films require the 
fewest subtitles and therefore ad- 
dress masses most eloquently in 
remote cultures—might go any- 
where on earth and never be a 
stranger. Is that desirable? Or a 
horror? Such planetary recogni- 
tion may be as dangerous, in a dif- 
ferent way, as being an unknown 
alien once was. 

The famed one is paradoxical- 
ly as naked as an exile dispos- 
sessed. The celebrity enters into a 
powerful and potentially danger- 
ous force field, a relationship with 
masses of people gone slightly in- 
sane; sometimes he encounters 
that side of human nature that 
forms lynch mobs: the beast. A 
surreal dynamic goes to work. 
The famous may find their fortunes held hostage by the moods 
and attention spans of people they do not know. The unstable 
affections of fandom have a life of their own and acquire an un- 
predictable but nearly absolute power over one’s personal and 
professional fate. Fame becomes a form of primitive, danger- 
ous religion, like snake handling. 

The most extreme danger comes in the form of the sort of 
lethal nonentity who gunned down John Lennon. Other stalkers 
are less murderous but more numerous. In fandom, boundaries 
of individuality break down and enthusiasts come to think they 
own the celebrity in some way. They behave with a bizarre, in- 
trusive, proprietary aggression, as if the icon had entered their 
own head (as indeed the icon has) and thereby relinquished all 
rights of privacy and courtesy and become a plaything of fans’ fan- 
tasy. Madonna has said that one of the worst things about being 
famous is that you cannot put your trash out on the sidewalk in 
front of your house: someone will plunder it. Autograph hunters 
are the most benign of stalkers. The press, to a divorced princess, 
an actress or the U.S. President, represents a complex evil and 


Instead of selling one’s soul to the devil in order to know all 
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professional necessity. The predations celebrities fear most from 
the press, especially photographers, are intrusions into the lives 
of their children. 

Sane, well-balanced celebrities accept their fame as part of 
their working life, but also an irrelevance and an intrusion and 
a pain in the neck. It is true that people live more comfortably 
with fame when they are confident that it is something they 
have earned by their own merit and hard work over a period of 
time. 

The trouble is that fame at the end of the 20th century—a 
global, multicultural and multimedia saturation—gets distributed 
by a sort of cultural chaos theory, detached not only from merit in 
many cases but also from any comprehensible framework of val- 
ue and virtue. And so beneath the surface floats a fierce sense of 
injustice—a sense of ethical dislocation, as if the laws of cause and 
effect had been rescinded. In such 
a culture, to be obscure is by defin- 
ition to be a failure. The obscure 
man asks bitterly, “Why is he fa- 
mous, and not I? What's he got that 
I haven't got?” Manifestly, nothing. 
It is not the Salieri-Mozart configu- 
ration, mediocrity envying genius; 
today, let some unsung brilliant po- 
litical thinker wonder why Dick 
Morris is famous for sucking a call 
girl’s toes. 

A guilty sense of the injustice of 
fame assaults the famed one as well: 
“Why am I famous? Why do all 
these people seem to love me? I 
don’t deserve it. I am a fraud.” The 
anguished, neurotic internal mono- 
logue gets dramatized in self-de- 
structive ways (drug overdoses, al- 
cohol, rampages, broken marriages, suicides or, if the celebrities 
are lucky, a trudge through the rehab that ends with confession and 
absolution in prime time: “I feel more centered now, Barbara”); 
all this mess forms up as part of the great sobbing dysfunctional 
pageant on display at the supermarket check-out counters. 

Fame is the delicious toxin that addicts the troubled fa- 
mous—including Diana, for example, and, in different ways, 
Elvis, Marilyn Monroe, Marlon Brando and Brigitte Bardot—the 
waifs and shipwrecks. The troubled famous develop a virtually 
sadomasochistic, I-hate-it/I-need-it dependency on fame. They 
are married to it as unhappily as Strindberg couples are married 
to each other. They are imprisoned and isolated by their fame. In 
a curious fashion, the metaphysical loneliness of their fame may 
expose and energize their worst latent flaws and turn them into 
monstrous distortions of themselves: fame tends to draw their 
spirits away from them in the way that some tribal people fear 
that being photographed will steal their souls. Fame distributes 
their souls to the masses as in Communion. The famous get in- 
gested by the world in some primitive manner. 











That is the pathological side—the part of fame that appeals to ¢ 
the tabloid groundlings. Many famous people, of course, are wor- | 
thy and righteous, and have even been much improved by their 5 
fame; all the public attention actually encourages them to rise to = 
the occasion. One thinks of veterans in show business like Sophia 3 
Loren, with her sexy, humorous sense of self and feet on the z 
ground; or the late Audrey Hepburn; or Gregory Peck, who is still 
to be seen around Beverly Hills with majestic white mane and 
bushy black thundercloud eyebrows and his air of formidably 
screwy gravitas. But in general the sane-and-sober famous, in 
show. business or elsewhere, pose the same problem to their 
chroniclers and their public that God presented to John Milton 
when he was writing Paradise Lost: Satan was a much more in- 
teresting character to describe, and to read about, than God. 

Fame is a nasty Faustian bargain, the famous find, but with an 
inversion of the classic deal, Instead 
of selling one’s soul to the devil in or- 
der to know all things, as Faust did, 
one sells one’s soul in order to be 
known. A devolution from the active 
to the passive. The outcome is not 
happy in either case. 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS SAVORED 
stories from Olympus that in our 
culture fill the “People” columns. 
Celebrities are what we have in- 
stead of gods and goddesses. We 
mortals may get more out of the fa- 
mous than the famous get out of us. 
We get gaudy entertainment; life’s 
possibilities and absurdities all 
heightened and tarted up with sex 
and sermonettes; vicarious excur- 
sions outside the confines of one- 
self; a kind of narrative structure to contemplate in our otherwise 
formless lives; fables with suspense and dénouement—as in Di- 
ana’s story, which has a fairy-tale beginning, a troubled middle 
and a climax of pageant at the sad end. 

It is a strange transaction. People projected all sorts of fan- 
tasies upon Princess Diana in somewhat the way girls project 
little play scenarios upon Barbie dolls. Diana was a sort of Bar- 
bie-Ophelia—except that Barbie is an inanimate doll and Ophe- 
lia a part played by an actress who, after her performance, takes 
off her makeup and goes out for a late supper. Who would want 
such sacrificial fame for keeps? Diana, a real person, died, and 
stays dead. 

Literature has better consolations than either life or tabloids. 
After Diana’s funeral one wistfully looks up the quote at the end 
of George Eliot’s Middlemarch and reads: “... For the growing 
good of the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they might have been, is 
half owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and 
rest in unvisited tombs.” a 


things, as Faust did, one sells one’s soul in order to be known 
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MOTHER TERESA, 1910-1997 


SEEKER 
of SOULS 


She was beloved as helper to the lowest of 
the low. But she protested that she could do no 


less—since she saw her God in each of them 


OULS IN SEARCH OF FINAL 
blessing often came to 
the temple of a powerful 
Hindu goddess in Calcut- 
ta. But nearby, many dis- 
covered another source 
of solace: a small woman, 

wrinkled and bent, a willing com- 
panion to the dying. She tenderly 
cared for the abandoned and the sick, 
washing their wounds, soothing their 
sores, preparing them for death. 
“They must feel wanted, loved,” 
Mother Teresa said. “They are Jesus 
for me.” 

Only physically did Mother Tere- 
sa’s heart fail her, subjecting her to 
years of illness that finally led to her 
death last week at age 87. She had 
always been adamant about who 
owned her heart. “People think we 
‘are social workers,” she once told 
one of her spiritual advisers, Father 
?Edward Le Joly. “We are not. We 
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serve Jesus. I serve Jesus 24 hours a day.” 

She was true to her master through the 
obscurity in which she first labored, 
through the acclaim that began in the 
1960s, through the sometimes heated de- 
nunciation that ensued when she defend- 
ed controversial church teachings on con- 
traception. She was not some saintly relic 
but a willing servant of her God: “I am like 
a little pencil in [God’s] hand. He does the 
thinking. He does the writing. The pencil 
has only to be allowed to be used.” 

For those who believed and perhaps 
even for those who merely admired her, 
Mother Teresa was a living saint, drawing 
both rich and poor to her side and to the 
message of God. She could, wrote Mal- 
colm Muggeridge in his 1971 book Some- 
thing Beautiful for God, “hear in the cry of 
every abandoned child the cry of the Beth- 
lehem child; recognize in every leper’s 
stumps the hands which once touched 
sightless eyes and made them see.” 

Saints—like princesses popularly in- 
vested with the image of goodness—are 
even more powerful in death. Those who 
loved Mother Teresa have long been mur- 
muring hopeful prayers for her official can- 
onization in the Roman Catholic Church 
she served so faithfully. That may not be 
imminent, but for many, there can be no 
doubting it, no devil able to advocate 
otherwise. Already, her humble ways and 
the grand religious enterprise she founded 


are worthy of veneration and emulation. 

The woman who became Mother Tere- 
sa was born Agnes Gonxha Bojaxhiu on 
Aug. 26, 1910, the daughter of a prosperous, 
ethnic Albanian business contractor in 
Skopje, now the capital of Macedonia. 
When she was seven, her father Nicholas 
died during what may have been a Balkan 
ethnic brawl. She would always be silent 
about her early life, but she told Mug- 
geridge she had a vocation to serve the 
poor from the time she was 12, At 18, Agnes 
joined Ireland’s Sisters of Loreto and took 
the name Teresa in honor of the French 
saint Thérése of Lisieux, renowned for her 
piety, goodness and unflinching courage in 
the face of illness and early death. 

After a brief period in Rathfarnham, 
where she learned English at the order's 
abbey, Sister Teresa sailed for India. She 
spent the next 17 years as a teacher and 
then principal of a Calcutta high school for 
privileged Bengali girls. It was on Sept. 10, 
1946, during a train ride to Darjeeling fora 
religious retreat, that Teresa received a 
“call within a call” in which she felt God di- 
rected her to the slums. “The message was 
quite clear,” she told colleagues. “I was to 
leave the convent and help the poor whilst 
living among them. It was an order.” 

Two years later, after her adopted 
homeland won independence, Teresa re- 
ceived permission from Rome to strike out 
on her own. Attracting a dozen disciples, 
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1979: IN CALCUTTA, LEFT 
“Prayer is needed for children. 
Whatever religion we are, we must 
pray together. Children need to 


learn to pray, and they need to have 


their parents pray with them. If we 
don't do this, it will be difficult to 
become holy, to carry on, to 
strengthen ourselves in faith.” 


1989: EVER BUSY, RIGHT 
“There are so many religions, and 
each one has its different ways of 

following God. | follow Christ: 
Jesus is my God/ Jesus is my 
Spouse/ Jesus is my Life/ Jesus is 
my only Love/ Jesus is my Allin 
All/ Jesus is my Everything. 
Because of this | am never afraid.” 





she started what she called her “little soci-? 
ety.” The nuns crept along the harsh streets 
of Calcutta in search of mankind’s most* 
miserable; the sisters had to beg for their 
own support, their daily meals. : 
“There were times during the first three or * 
four months,” says Teresa’s biographer, 
Navin Chawla, “when she'd be humiliated, 
and tears would be streaming down her 
cheeks. [She] told herself, ‘I'll teach myself 
to beg, no matter how much abuse and hu- 
miliation I have to endure.’” 

She soon asked the Vatican if she and 
her followers could take a vow supplemen- 
tary to those of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience: “to devote themselves out of abne- 
gation to the care of the poor and needy 
who, crushed by want and destitution, live 
in conditions unworthy of human dignity.’ 
It took Rome two years to say yes, and in 
1950 the Vatican formally established the 
Missionaries of Charity, commanding 
members of the order “unremittingly” to 
seek out the poor, abandoned, sick, infirm 
and dying. Teresa warned that it was work 
few persons could endure; each volunteer 
was told that only a “burning fire” would 
succeed. With the establishment of the or- 
der, Sister Teresa became Mother Teresa, 
leading a ministry to the destitute, doomed 
and dying. The order’s guiding theme was 
her own: “Let every action of mine be 
something beautiful for God.” 

One of the Missionaries’ first projects, 
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in 1952, was to turn a former hostel beside 
a Hindu temple into a place where the 
poor of Calcutta, who often died alone in 
the streets, could spend their last hours in 
comfort and cleanliness. As a Catholic 
mission, the sisters faced alienation and 
neighborhood hostility. The temple 
priests even asked city authorities to relo- 
cate the newly named Nirmal Hriday, or 
Home for the Dying, hospice. But then 
one of the Hindu priests was found with 
advanced stages of tuberculosis after he 
had been denied a bed in a city hospital, 
reserved for those who could be cured 
And so this representative of the enemies 
of the Catholic order ended up in a corner 
of the Nirmal Hriday, tended by Mother 
Teresa herself. When the priest died, she 
delivered his body to the temple for Hin- 
du rites. News of this charity filtered out 
into the city, and Calcutta started its long 
love affair with the humble sisters 
Muggeridge brought that saintliness to 


.— 


the world’s attention in a 1969 BBc docu- 
mentary. In it, he even claimed to have wit- 
nessed a miracle: footage from an area of 
the Home for the Dying that was deemed 
too dark to register on celluloid turned out 
on processed film to be bathed in a “partic 
ularly soft light” that Muggeridge likened 
to love, “luminous, like the halos artists 
have seen and made visible round the 
heads of saints.” While the episode was 
celebrated worldwide, cameraman Ken 
Macmillan had a down-to-earth explana- 
tion: he had used a brand-new kind of film 
from Kodak that was particularly sensitive 
Nonetheless, visitors to the hospice no- 
ticed a beatific glow that surrounded the 
sisters ministering to the dying 

Miracle worker or not, Mother Teresa 
was now a media star. A decade after the 
documentary, she received the Nobel 
Peace Prize because “poverty and distress 
also constitute a threat to peace, At her re- 
quest, the traditional banquet was can- 
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celed so the $7,000 cost could go to the 
poor. “We need to tell the poor that they are? 
somebody to us,” she told the audience of 
rich and honored guests, “that they too 
have been created by the same loving hand 
of God, to love and be loved.” ; 

Today some 4,000 sisters of the Mis-2 
sionaries of Charity, clad in white saris 
with blue borders, pursue her rigorous 
path, along with 450 brothers in a separate 
men’s order. Mother Teresa created a net- 
work of 569 missions spread across 120 
nations that operate workshops for the 
unemployed, food centers, orphanages, 
leprosariums, and refuges for the insane, 
retarded and aged. She won access to glob- 
al leaders; she counted Princess Diana a 
personal friend; Pope John Paul II valued 
her as a revered colleague 

As her work earned fame around the 
world, money poured in from individual 
and corporate benefactors. Mother Tere- 
sa never worried about funding the many 


“The 


* she once said. “We do his 


expanding activities of her order 
Lord sends it, 
work; he provides the means.” The order 
is reportedly flush with cash, though no 
outsider knows the exact wealth in its cof 
fers. In India alone, revenue officials say, 
the group’s assets exceed $41 million, 
which is largely in real estate 

Mother Teresa had a more controver- 
sial side: she was never afraid to speak and 
act with impunity on matters of the secu- 
lar world. She repeatedly decried abor- 
tion. “If a mother can kill her own child, 
then what is left of the West to be de 
stroyed?” she once said. At Harvard Uni- 
versity's commencement in 1982 she 
called it “the greatest evil.” 

There have been charges that her sis- 
ters not only give succor to the dying but 
also ask if they want “tickets to heaven 
surreptitiously baptizing lifelong Hindus 
and Muslims for Jesus. The sisters deny 
these accusations; in India such conver 


sions would be met with outrage, and the 
charge is widely disbelieved. But such acts 
would be in keeping with Teresa's fervent 
devotion to the cause of Christ. 

Recently she came under attack from 
those who believe, as George Orwell once 
Mahatma Gandhi, that all 
should be judged guilty until 
proved innocent. In 1994 Britain’s Chan- 
nel 4 broadcast a revisionist look at Tere- 
sa that was harshly titled Hell’s Angel 
Written by Pakistani-born leftist Tariq 
Ali and British columnist Christopher 
Hitchens, the program claimed that the 
Missionaries of Charity accepted dona 


wrote about 
saints 


tions from some unsavory individuals, in- 
cluding Haiti's autocrat Jean 
Claude Duvalier. In return, Mother 
leresa and her sisters delivered effusive 


former 


encomiums in favor of the rich and infa- 
international re- 
leresa replied that she had 
no moral right to 


eager to buy 
spectability 


mous 


refuse donations given 


1996: AN ORPHANAGE, LEFT 
“There are many in the world 
dying for a piece of bread but 
many more dying for a little 
love. The poverty in the West is 
not only a poverty of loneliness, 
but also of spirituality. There’s a 
hunger for love, as there is a 
hunger for God.” 


1989: AT PRAYER, TOP 
“I always begin my prayer in 
silence. It is in the silence of the 
heart that God speaks. We need to 
listen because it’s not what we say 
but what he says to and through us 
that matters. As blood is to the 
body, prayer is to the soul.” 


1996: AMONG SISTERS, BOTTOM 

“I can tell you about my path, but 
I'm only a little wire—God is the 

power. Talk to the others, the 

sisters and the brothers and the 

people who work with them. Some 
are not Christians, talk to them. 

You will know it when you see it. It 

is very beautiful.” 





for the poor and miserable. Hitchens fol- 
lowed up with a scathing, book-length cri- 


tique called The Missionary Position 
Mother Teresa in Theory and Practice 
which noted that Mother Teresa once 


wrote to Judge Lance Ito requesting le 
niency for Charles Keating, whom he was 
about to sentence in the late-1980s savings- 
and-loan scandal. Keating had once con- 
tributed $1.25 million to the Missionaries 
of Charity 

The order’s Home for the Dying in Cal 
cutta also attracted criticism. Unlike in 
modern hospices in the West, the dying at 
the mission home are not provided with 
pain-killing drugs. In November 1996 a 
German volunteer questioned one of Tere- 
sa’s nuns. “I have heard you don’t give any 
medicines,” he said. The nun replied, “This 
is not a treatment center. This is a place 
where the dying can die with dignity 

For decades Mother Teresa was elect- 
ed head of the order with only one dis- 
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senting vote: her own. But in the fall of 
1996, she nearly succumbed to heart dis- 
ease, and the sisters realized it was time to 
elect a successor. In March, 123 represen- 
tative nuns gathered to pray for wisdom 
and chose a Hindu Brahmin convert 
named Sister Nirmala, whom one called a 
compassionate “carbon copy” of their 
revered leader. 

The woman who has taken Teresa’s 
place demurs, saying, “I’m not Mother 
Teresa; I’m Sister Nirmala. Please don’t 
call me Mother.” This 64-year-old, 4-ft. 
10-in. nun, who sometimes refers to dis- 
tances by the number of Rosaries she can 
pray while traveling them, did not make 
her Christian conversion until age 17. She 
was moved to a new faith by the terrible 
religious carnage that attended the Indian 
partition in 1947 and by ob- 
serving Mother Teresa in Cal- 
cutta, years later, attending to 
its refugees. “It was inspiration 
at first sight,” says Nirmala, 
who became one of the order’s 
first volunteers. 

Teresa sent her to law 
school and made her the Mis- 
sionaries’ legal counsel. In 1965 
Nirmala traveled to Venezuela 
to establish the order's first 
overseas mission; four years lat- 
er, she was called back to Cal- 
cutta to join its contemplative 
wing, which emphasizes the 
mystical power of prayer, some- 
thing dear to the heart of Tere- 
sa. As time went on, Nirmala 
acted as Teresa’s nurse and 
companion. Now itis her turn to 
rely on Teresa’s spiritual guid- 
ance. Even though she may be afraid, she 
has said, “Looking at God, I am sure I will 
be able to do what I have been chosen for.” 

That will surely be different. Despite 
her celebrity status and a flourishing em- 
pire, Mother Teresa had a faith that was not 
of this world. She was intent on saving souls 
in an era that no longer believed souls exist- 
ed. She confounded and overcame that 
skepticism with the paradox attributed to St. 
Francis of Assisi nearly eight centuries ago: 
in giving we receive; in dying we are born to 
eternal life. It was not a message the 20th 
century expected to hear or wanted to learn, 
and Teresa angered many with her simple, 
hardheaded adherence to it. But to many 
others, the rewards of her example were 
enormous. As hundreds of mourners gath- 
ered at Calcutta’s mother house last week, 
a weeping Muslim driver explained, sim- 
ply, “She was a source of perpetual joy,” a 
holy commodity indeed. —Reported by 
Subir Bhaumik and Meenakshi Ganguly/Calcutta 
and Tim McGirk/New Dethi 








VIEWPOINT 


Peggy Noonan 


A Combatant in the World 


Mother could be fierce in defending her beliefs 


UCH JOY. IT WAS THE SPRING OF 1985, AND PRESIDENT REAGAN HAD JUST 

given Mother Teresa the Medal of Freedom in a Rose Garden ceremo- 

ny. As she left, she walked down the corridor between the Oval Office 

and the West Wing drive, and there she was, turning my way. What a 
sight: a saint in a sari coming down the White House hall. As she came near- 
er, I could not help it: I bowed. “Mother,” I said, “I just want to touch your 
hand.” She looked up at me—it may have been one of God’s subtle jokes that 
his exalted child spent her life looking up to everyone else—and said only two 
words. Later I would realize that they were the message of her mission. “Luff 
Gott,” she said. Love God. She pressed into my hand a poem she had written, 
as she glided away in a swoosh of habit. 

I took the poem from its frame the day she died. It is 
free verse, 79 lines, and is called “Mother's Meditation (In 
the Hospital).” In it she reflects on Christ’s question to his 
apostles: “Who do you say I am?” She notes that he was the 
boy born in Bethlehem, “put in the manger full of straw... 
kept warm by the breath of the donkey,” who grew up to 
be “an ordinary man without much learning.” 

Donkeys are not noble; straw is common; and it was 
among the ordinary and ignoble, the poor and sick, that she 
chose to labor. Her mission was for them and among them, 
and you have to be a pretty tough character to organize a 
little universe that exists to help people other people aren’t 
interested in helping. 

That’s how she struck me when I met her and as I 
watched her life. She was tough. There was the worn and 
weathered face, the abrupt and definite speech. We think 
saints are soft, ethereal, pious and meek. But some saints 
are steamrollers, and great saints are great organizers, 
great operators, great combatants in the world. 

Once I saw her in a breathtaking act of courage. She 
was the speaker at the National Prayer Breakfast in 
Washington in 1995. All the Washington Establishment 
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In Washington 

Mother Teresa was there, plus a few thousand born-again Christians, or- 
made the audience thodox Catholics and Jews, and searchers looking for a 
squirm faith. Mother Teresa was introduced, and she spoke of 


God, of love, of families. She said we must love one an- 
other and care for one another. There were great purrs of agreement. 

But as the speech continued it became more pointed. She asked, “Do you 
do enough to make sure your parents, in the old people’s homes, feel your love? 
Do you bring them each day your joy and caring?” The baby boomers in the au- 
dience began to shift in their seats. And she continued. “I feel that the greatest 
destroyer of peace today is abortion,” she said, and then she told them why, in 
uncompromising terms. For about 1.3 seconds there was complete silence, 
then applause built and swept across the room. But not everyone: the President 
and the First Lady, the Vice President and Mrs. Gore, looked like seated stat- 
ues at Madame Tussaud’s, glistening in the lights and moving not a muscle. She 
didn’t stop there either, but went on to explain why artificial birth control is 
bad and why Protestants who separate faith from works are making a mistake. 
When she was finished, there was almost no one she hadn't offended. A U.S. 
Senator turned to his wife and said, “Is my jaw up yet?” 

Talk about speaking truth to power! But Mother Teresa didn’t care, 
and she wasn’t afraid. The poem she gave me included her personal answers 
to Christ’s question. She said he is “the Truth to be told ... the Way to be 
walked ... the Light to be lit.” She took her own advice and lived a whole life 
that showed it. w 
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GORE'S 
RN TO 


The Veep’s fund raising may not have 
been illegal. But it was definitely stupid 





By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





L GORE LOOKED LAST WEEK LIKE 
a man desperate to change the 
subject, not to mention the 
scenery. The Vice President an- 
nounced more than $1 billion in 
welfare-to-work grants to states, 
stuffed four appearances into a 
day’s swing through New Hampshire, and 
paid a call on his next-door neighbor, the 
British embassy, to sign its condolence 
book for Princess Diana. He also managed 
a hike in Montana’s Glacier National Park 
to highlight a talk about global warming- 
or was that just the heat he was feeling as 
the yearlong Democratic campaign-finance 
scandal moved squarely to him? 

It was bad enough that a Senate com- 
mittee last week reprised the most embar- 
rassing moment of Gore’s political career, 
bringing forward three shaven-headed 
Buddhist nuns, wrapped in nutmeg- 
colored robes and blanket immunity, to 
recount how they were badgered into 
laundering campaign money when the 
Vice President visited their temple. More 
ominous are new revelations about the 
dialing-for-dollars effort that Gore mount- 
ed from his White House office in 1995 and 
1996, which may turn out to be the misstep 
that lands the entire mess in the hands of 
an independent counsel. This would be the 
fifth to find work investigating various 
transgressions alleged against top Clinton 
Administration officials. The Justice De- 
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partment last week be- 
gan a formal, 30-day pre- 
liminary look to deter- 
mine whether an outside 
prosecutor is warranted, 
threatening to make the 
campaign-finance scan- 
dal another wide-ranging, 
Whitewater-like saga. 
But the most per- 
sonal and lasting dam- 
age to Gore may come from the shifting, le- 
galistic and often contradictory versions of 
events that he has offered in his own de- 
fense. Having built a Dudley Do-Right 
reputation for rectitude and fastidiousness, 
Gore now finds himself pleading igno- 
rance, naiveté and inattentiveness. The 
picture is so unflattering and inconsistent 





AT MONEY 


Gore didn't know where all the 
contributions went; Justice says that may not matter 
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that it is difficult to tell which hurts his 
presidential hopes more: the prospect that 
his story doesn’t hold up—or that it does. 

Gore has had 16 months to get his facts 
straight but is still grasping for an accept- 
able explanation for his stumble into the 
Hsi Lai Temple in Southern California. 
First he understood the temple event to be 
‘community outreach,” and later 
* he corrected his recollection to 
say he recognized it as having 
» some in-reach too—calling it “fi- 
nance related.” Gore aides last 
week clumsily amended the offi- 
cial version yet again, saying Gore 
understood it to involve “donor 
maintenance,” presumably the 
care and feeding of fat cats. Yet 
the aides also produced internal 
memos showing that many on the 
Vice President's staff believed it 
to be a fund raiser. 

The Buddhist episode might 
have amounted to little more than 
a temple in a teapot were it not for 





the latest questions being raised about 
Gore’s fund-raising phone calls. Newly un 
earthed records show that what he de- 
scribed in March as “a few occasions” ac- 
tually totaled 10 phone-athons during 
which he reached 46 contributors and 
tried dozens more. Gore insists he did 
nothing illegal—although he'll never do it 
again—and until last week the Justice De- 
partment agreed. 

What seemed to put him in the clear 
was a technicality that says more about the 
shortcomings of outdated election laws 
than about the propriety of Clinton-Gore 
campaign tactics. Because the funds that he 
was raising were initially said to be soft 
money—largely unregulated contributions 
to the Democratic Party—it was perfectly 
legal for him to make the calls while on gov 
ernment property. But it turns out that the 
Democratic National Committee deposited 
more than $120,000 from at least eight of 
the donors into hard-money accounts, ear- 
marked for specific candidates, the Wash- 
ington Post reported. 








The bookkeeping may seem trivial when 
compared with the spectacle of Clinton’s 
cash-addicted campaign offering donors 
everything from White House coffees to 
overnights in the Lincoln Bedroom. But 
even if it was a clerk's error, as D.N.C. officials 
claim, that one miscue is enough to reopen 
the question of an independent counsel. 

This marks at least the fifth time that 
Attorney General Janet Reno has formally 
begun the preliminary investigation that 
could lead to the appointment of a special 
prosecutor in the fund-raising scandal. 
TIME has learned that three of the reviews 
are ongoing: besides the one on Gore's 
calls, there’s another dealing with donor 
Johnny Chung’s contention that the price 
of admission to a meeting with former En- 
ergy Secretary Hazel O'Leary was a 
25,000 donation to her favorite charity, 
and a third based on a letter from House Ju- 
diciary Committee Republicans alleging, 
among other things, that the Administra- 
tion sold favors for campaign cash 

The fact that Gore was apparently un 
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VIONEY CHAD 


RS Buddhist nuns told a 
Senate hearing how they laundered campaign 
donations after Gore visited their temple 


aware of how the funds were being de- 
posited does not automatically exonerate 
him, Justice officials say. The independent- 
counsel statute doesn’t permit Reno to 
consider Gore’s awareness or lack thereof 
unless she has rock-solid evidence that he 
was in the dark. 

Gore’s best argument may rest on an ar- 
chaeological dig into legislative history: he 
claims that the Congress of Chester Arthur's 
day (1883), which wrote the reform-minded 
Pendleton Civil Service Act, since much 
amended, that still governs today’s fund 
raising, was designed in part to keep politi- 
cians from shaking down government em- 
ployees. Making the distinction tougher is 
the fact that there is precious little case law 
by which to navigate or, as Gore so mal- 
adroitly put it in a March press conference, 
“no controlling legal authority.” 

Gore says he is certain he will be exon- 
erated, which may well be the case. But the 
temple to-do is disturbing to the Demo- 
crats in that it’s the latest episode to expose 
Gore’s inability, despite five years of ap- 
prenticeship, to master Clinton’s magical 
method of slipping through criticism and 
scandal. Now potential rivals, particularly 
those within his own party, are reassessing 
whether the Vice President is as invincible 
as he once seemed. 

Even without the campaign-finance 
scandal, this had promised to be a darkly 
hued fall for the Vice President. After 
spending the past two years trying to mend 
his relations with organized labor, Gore 
this week will join Clinton in reopening an 
old wound as the Administration launches 
its bid for new authority to negotiate trade 
deals as ambitious and divisive as 1993's 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
December will find Gore in Japan grap 
pling with a global-warming treaty that pits 
his long-standing environmentalist allie 
against labor and business. 

If there is any consolation for Gore, it 
that all this is happe ning in 1997 rathe 
than 1999. George Bush, after all, survi\ 
much worse with the Iran-contra heari 
grabbing the nation’s attention 
months before the New Hampshire 
mary. A senior Gore aide says this | 
will ultimately be remembered mer 
“bumpy air.” But if an independent « 
enters the picture, dragging out an 


gation, the taint of scandal could en for 
Gore right up to the 2000 primarie an 
adviser to one of Gore’s rivals: “Th ight 


has occurred to us.’ —With reporting by 
James Carney and Viveca Novak/Washington and 
1.F.0. McAllister with Gore in New Hampshire 













At your age, 
with your high cholesterol, 
what’s your risk 
of a first heart attack? 


If you have high cholesterol, figure your risk of a first heart attack. 


Fillin your points for eich risk factor. 


Age: Men Total Cholesterol Level: 
Opts. Lessthan35 2pts. 40to48 4pts. 54+ Opts. Less than 240 mg/dL 
Ipt. 35to39 3 pts. 49 to 53 lpt. 240 to 315 mg/dL 
Age: Women 2 pts. More than 315 mg/dL 
Opts. Lessthan42 2pts. 45to54 4 pts. 74+ [_} HDL Level (good cholesterod: 
Ipt. 42to44 3 pts. 55 to 73 Opts. 39 to 59 mg/dL 
Family History: Ipt. 30to38 mg/dL 
2 pts. My family has a history of heart disease or heart 2pts. Under 30 mg/dL 
attacks before the age of 60 ‘1 pt. Over 60 mg/dL 
Inactive Lifestyle: C) Blood Pressure: 4s & 
1pt. I rarely exercise or do anything physically Idon’t take blood pressure medication; my blood 
demanding pressure is: 
(Use your top or higher blood pressure number) 
L) Watgnet Opts. Less than 140 mmHg 
Ipt. 140to170 mmHg 
2pts. Greater than 170 mmHg 
I'ma smoker (or) 
7 lpt. lLamcurrently taking blood 
Male Diabetic pressure medication 
2 pts. Female Diabetic 


I'm more than 20 lbs. over my ideal weight 


C) Total Points 


If you scored 4 points or more, you could be at above average risk of a first heart attack 
compared to the general adult population. The more points you score, the greater your risk. 


If you have already had a heart attack or have heart disease, your heart attack risk 
is significantly higher. Only your doctor can evaluate your risk and recommend . 
treatment plans to reduce your risk. If you don’t know your cholesterol level or American Heart 


blood pressure, ask your doctor if your levels should be checked. Association... 
Fighting Heart Disease 
Provided as an educational service from Bristol-Myers Squibb Company. and Stroke 


PRAVACHOL, in combination with diet, is arteries (such as bypass or angioplasty drug, you should ask your doctor or 
proven to reduce the risk of a first heart based on a landmark study including healthcare professional if PRAVACHOL is 
attack, reduce the risk of death from over 6,500 males with high cholesterol right for you. Some mild side effects, 
heart disease, and reduce the need for and no evidence of heart disease. such as slight rash or stomach upset, 


surgery to clear blocked coronary Because PRAVACHOL is a prescription occur in about 2-4% of patients. 








PRAVACHOL: 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks in people 
with high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is the only cholesterol- 
lowering drug of its kind proven to 
help prevent first heart attacks. And the 
grim fact is, up to 33% of people do not 
survive their first heart attack. Improving 
your diet and exercise is an important 
first step, but may not be enough. So ask 


Ask your doctor if PRAVACHOL is right for you. Or call 
1-800-PREVENT for information on first heart attack prevention 


including a free brochure from the American Heart Association. 


It’s all provided by Bristol-Myers Squibb. 


Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


PravaciioL should not be taken by blood tests to check your liver function _doctor right away. Be sure your doctor 


your doctor about PRAVACHOL. It reduces 
the risk of a first heart attack and the need 
for surgery to clear blocked coronary 
arteries. PRAVACHOL has been prescribed 
by doctors for millions of men and 
women worldwide. It could help you live 
a longer, healthier life. 





Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks. 





_ women who are pregnant or nursing, before and during treatment with knows about other medications you may 
_ people who are allergic to any of its PRAVACHOL. Muscle pain or weakness be taking in order to avoid any possible 
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a 
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or by anyone with liver could be a sign of a rare but serious side _serious drug interactions. Please see 


disease. Your doctor may perform simple effect and should be reported to your important information on the next page. 


PRAVACHOL” 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Hypersensitivity to amy Component of this medication Active ver disease or unexplained, persistent 
elewations in liver function tests (see WARNINGS) Pragnancy and lactation. Atherosclerosis is @ chronic process and 
Gsscontinuaton of lipdlowering drugs during pregnancy should have little impact on the outcome at long-term therapy of 
primary hypercholesteroiomia Chofesterct and other products of cholesterol biosynthesis are essential! components tor fetal 
evelopment (inckuding synithes's of steroids and cell membranes). Since HMG-CoA reductase intubitors decrease cholesterol 
syithesis and possibly the synthesis of other biologically active substances derived trom cholesterol, they may Cause feta harm 
when administered to pregnant women. Therefore, HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors are contraindicated during pregnancy and i 
nursing mothers Pravastatin should be administered to women of childbearing age only when such patients are highty 
unlikely to conceive and have been informed of the potential hazards. 't the patert Decomes pregnant write taking this 
Gass of drug. therapy should be Giscontinued and the patent apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus. 


WARNINGS: Liver Enzymes: HMG-CoA reductase infvtvtors. tke some other lipid-lowering therapres, Nave been associated 
Witt biochemical abnormalities of ver function. increases of serum transaminase (ALT, AST) values to more than 3 times the 
upper limit of normal ocourring an 2 oF more (not necessarily sequential) occasions have been reported in 1.3% of patients 
treated with pravastatin in the US over an average period of 18 months. These abnormaiites were not associated with 
Cholestasis and did not appear to be related to treatment Guration. in those patients in whom these abrormaithes were beteved 
to be retated to pravastatin and who were discontinued trom Merapy, the bansarunase levels usustly tell slowty to pretreatment 
levels. These biochemical findings are usually asymptomatic although worldwide experience indicates that anorexia, weakness, 
and/or abdominal pain may also be present in rare patients. in the largest long-term placebo-controfed clinical trial with 
pravastatin (Pravastatin Primary Prevention Study, See Clinical Pharmacology), the overall incidence of AST and/or ALT 
Gevations to greater Than three Dmes the upper iret af normal was 1.05% in the pravastatin group as compared to 0.75% in 
he placebo group. One (0.03%) pravestatin-treated patent and 2 (0.06%) placebo-treated patients were discontinued because 
of transaminase elevadons. Of the patients with normal iver function at week 12, three ot 2875 treated with pravastatin 
(0.10%) and one of the 2919 placebo patents (0.03%) had elevations of AST greater than twee times the upper tent of normal 
on two consecutive measurements and/or discontinued due to elevabons in transaminase levels during the 4.8 years (median 
‘Teatment) of the study It Is recommended that liver function tests be performed prior to and at 12 weeks following 
initiation of therapy or the elevation of dose. Patients who Gevelop increased Iransarrwnase levels or signs and symptoms 
of ver disease should be monfored with a second liver function evaluation to confirm the finding and be followed thereafter 
Witt frequent kwer function tests UTD! the abnonmaityiies) return to normal. Should an increase in AST or ALT of three times the 
Upper emit of normal oF greater persist, withdrawal of pravastatin therapy is recommended, Actve liver disease or unexplained 
transaminase elevations are contraindications to the use at pravastatin (see CONTRAINDICATIONS). Caution should be 
exercised when pravastatin is adminestered to patients with a hestory of liver disease or heavy aicohol ingestion (see CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics/Metabotism) Such patients should be closely monitored, started at the lower end of 
the recommended dosing range, and Utrated to the desired therapeutic effect. Skeletal Muscle: Rare cases of 
thabdomyotysis with acute renal tadure secondary to myogiobinuria have been reported with pravastatin and other 
rugs in this class. Uncomplicated myalgia has also been reported in pravastatin-treated patients (see ADVERSE 
REACTIONS). Myopatty, defined as muscie aching or muscle weakness in conjuncton with increases in creatine 
phosphokinase (CPX) values to greater than 10 times the upper normal lima, was rare (< 0.1%) in pravastatin clinical triais. 
Myopaty should be consdered in any patent wath diffuse myaigias, muscle tendemess or weakness, andor marked elevation 
of CPK. Patients should be advised to report promptly unexplained muscie pain, tenderness or weakness, parbcularly if 
accompanies by mataise or fever Pravastatin therapy should be discontinued if markedly elevated CPK levels occur or 
myopathy is diagnosed or suspected. Pravastatin therapy should also be temporarily withheld in any patient 
experiencing an acute of serious condition predisposing to the development of renal tiilure secondary to 
rhabdomyolysis, ¢.g., sepsis; hypotension; major surgery; trauma; severe metabolic, endocrine, or electrolyte 
disorders; or uncontrotied epilepsy. The risk of myopathy during treatment with another HMG-CoA reductase infubitor is 
increased with concurrent therapy with elther erytromycin, cycicsponine, niacin, or fibrates. However, neither myopathy nor 
‘Significant increases in CPK levels have Deen coeerved in three reports involving a total of 100 post-transplant patients (24 
renal and 76 cardiac} treated for up to two years concurrenty with pravastatin 10-40 mg and cyclosporine. Some of these 
paterts aiso received other Concomitant wmmuncsuppressive hecapies. In one single-dose study, pravastatin levels were found 
to be increased in cardiac transplant patients receiving cyclosporine. Further, in clinical trials involving small numbers of 
patients who were treated Concurrently with pravastatin and niacin, there were no reports of myopatly. Also, myopathy was not 
feported in a tral of combination pravastatin (40 mg/day) and gemfibrozil (1200 mg/day), although 4 af 75 patients on the 
combination showed marked CPK elevations versus one of 73 patients receiving placebo. There was a trend toward more 
frequent CPK elevations and patient withdrawals due to musculoskeletal symptoms in the group recetving combined treatment 
as compared with the groups recetving placebo, gemfibrozil, or pravastatin monotherapy (see PRECAUTIONS: Drug 
Interactions) The use of fibrates alone may occasionally be associated with myopathy The combined use of 
pravastatin and fibrates should be avoided uniess the benefit of further alterations in lipid levels is likely to outweigh 
the increased risk of this drug combination. 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Pravastatin may elevate creebnine phosphokinase and transamenase levels (see ADVERSE 
REACTIONS). This should be consicered in the difterential @agnosis of chest pain in a patient on therapy with pravastatin. 
Homozygous Farntal Myperchoiesterclemia Pravastatn has not been evaluated in pabents with rare homozygous tamilua) 
hypercholesteroiemia. in this group of patents, it has been reported that HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors are less effective 
Decause the patients lack functional LDL receptors. Renal insufficiency. A single 20 mg oral Gose of pravastatin was 
adminsstered to 24 patients with varying degrees of renal impanment (as determined by creatinine Gearance). No effect was 
observed on the pharmacokunetcs of pravastatn of its 3cr-hydroxy isomeric metabolite (SO 31,906), A small increase was seen 
in mean AUC values and half-life (DO tor the inactive enzymatic ring hydroxylation metabolite (SQ 31,945). Grren tris sma 
sample size, the dosage administered, and the degree of individual variability, padents with renal impairment who are receiving 
pravastatin should be closely monitored. information for Patients: Patents should be advised to report promptly unexplained 
muscte pain, tenderness or weehziess, pertoutarly ff accompanied by malaise oF tever, Drug interactions: immuncsuppressive 
Drugs. Gemtioraz’, Mmacin (Nicotuc Act, Erythromycer See WARNINGS: Skeletal Muscle Antipyrine Since concomitant 
‘administration of pravasta®n had no ettect on the clearance ot antipyrine, interactions with other drugs metabolized via the 
same hepatic cytochrome ozymes are not expected Chovestyramine/Colestipa’ Concomitant admunestration resulted m an 
apprommately 40 to S0% decrease in the mean AUC of pravastatin. However, when pravastatin was administered 1 hour before 
ot 4 Dours after chotestyramune or 1 Nour before colestipol and a standard veal, there was no clinically significant decrease in 
diowvaliabulity or therapeutc effect. (See DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: Concomitant Therapy) Warfarw: in a stucy 
iwotving 10 nealthy male sutjects given pravastatin and wartann concomitantly for 6 Gays, Deoavallabiity parameters at sieacy 
stale tor pravastatin (parent compound) were not altered. Pravastatin did not alter the plasma protetn-Dinding of warfarin. 
Concomitant dosing did increase the AUC and Cmax of wartarin but did not produce any Changes in its anficoaguiant action 
(4. no increase was seen in mean prothrombin time after 6 days of concoentant therapy). However, bleeding and extreme 
prolongation of prothrombin time has been reported with another drug in this Gass. Patients receiving wartann-type 
anticoaguiams should have their prothrombin times closely monitored when pravastatin is initiated or te dosage of pravastatin 
's changed. Cimeficting: The AUC: for pravastatin when given wilh cimetidine was not significantly different from the AUC 
for pravastatin when given alone. A significant difference was observed between the AUC's for pravastatin when given with 
omatidine compared to when administered with antacid. Digoxin in a crossover trial involving 18 healthy mate subjects given 
pravastatin and digoxin concurrently for 9 Gays, the bicavaitability parameters of digoxin were not affected. The AUC of 
pravastatin tended to increase, but the overall Dioavadaniity of pravastatin plus its metabolites SO 31,906 and SO 31,945 was 
not altered. Cyclosporine: Some investigators have measured cyclosporine levels in patients on pravastatin, and to Gate, hese 
results dicate no chnically meaningtul elevations in cycosporine levels. In one single-dose study. pravastatin levels were 
found to be increased in cardiac transplant patents receiving cyclosporine. GemmMbrazil In a crossover study in 20 heathy male 
volunteers grren concomitant single doses of pravastatin and gemfibrozil, there was a significant decrease in urinary excretion 
and protein binding of pravastatin. in addition, there was a significant increase in AUC, Cmax, and Tmax for the pravastatin 
metabolite SO 31.906. Combination therapy with pravastatin and gemfinrozil is generally not recommended. in interaction 
Studies with assum, antacids (1 hour prior to PRAWACHOL), cimefdiine, nicotine acK, of produce! no statsticaly sonicant 
itterences in bioavakablilty were seen when PRAVACHOL (pravastatin sodium) was administered. Other Drugs: Ouring clinical 
trials, no nobosable drug interactions were reported when PRAVACHOL was added to: diuretics, anStypertensives, daptaks, ACE 
inhibitors, caiclum channel blockers, beta-blockers, or nitroglycerin. Endocrine Function: HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors 
imtertere with cholesterol synthesis anc lower circulating cholesterol levels and. as such, might theoretically blunt adrenal oF 
gonadal steroid hormone production. Results of clinical trials with pravastatin in males and post-menopausal femates were 
inconsistent with regard to possible effects of the drug on basal steroid hormone levels. in a study of 21 males, the mean 
lestosterone response 1 human chorionic gonadotropin was significantly reduced (p< 0 004) after 16 weeks of treatment weth 
40 mg of pravastatin However, the percentage of patents showing a 2 50% rise in plasma testosterone after human chorionic 
gonadotropin stimulaton cid not change significantly after therapy in these patients. The effects of HMG-CoA reductase 
inhibitors on spermatogenesis and fertaity have not been studed in adequate numbers of patents. The effects, if any, of 
pravastatin on the pituitary-gonadal ans in pre-menopausal females are unknown. Pabents treated with pravastatin who 
Gisplay clinical evidence of endocrine dysfunction should be evaluated appropriately, Caution should also be exercised if an 
HMG-CoA reductase mhioitor or other agent used to lower cholesterol levels is adminsstered to patents also recening other 
rugs (@.9., ketoconazoie, speronotactone, cimetidine) that may Giminésh the levels or activity of steroid hormones. CNS Toxicity: 
CNS vascular lesions, characterized by pertvascular hemorrhage and edema and monoouciear cell infitration of perivascular 
SPACES, were seen in dogs treated wih pravastatin at a dose of 25 mg/kpiday. a dose that produced a ptasme Grug level about 
‘50 times Nigher than the mean drug level im humans taking 40 mg/cay. Similar CNS vascular lesions nave been observed with 
several other drugs in this dass A chemically similar drug in this class produced optic nerve degeneration (Wallerian 
Gegeneraton of retinogeniculate fibers) in clinically normal Gags in a dose-dependent tastuon starting at 60 mphg/day. a dose 
that produced mean plasma drug levets about 30 times higher than the mean drug level in humans taking the highest 
recommended dose (as measured by total enzyme inhibitory activity). Thés same rug also produced vestinulocochiear 
Walierian-lik2 degeneration and retnai ganglicn cell chromatotysis in dogs treated for 14 weeks at 180 mg/ky/cay, a dose 
which resulted in a mean plasma drug level similar to that seen with the 60 mg/kg/day dose. Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, 


impairment of Fertility: in « 2-year study in rats fed pravastatin at doses of 10, 30. or 100 mg/kg body weight, there was an 
increased incidence of hepatoceliutar carcinomas in males at the highest dose (p < 0.01). Athough rats were given up to 125 
times the human dose (HD) on a mg/kg body weight basis, serum drug levels were only 6 to 10 times higher than those 
measured in humans given 40 mg pravastatin as measured by AUC The oral administration of 10, 30, or 100 mg/kg (producing 
plasma drug levels approximately 0.5 to 5.0 times the human drug levels at 40 mg) of pravastatin to mice for 22 months 
resulted in a statistcaly signtficant increase in the incidence of malignant lymphomas in treated femates when all treatment 
Groups were pooled and compared to controls (p < 0.05), The incidence was not dose-related and male mice were not affected. 
A chemically similar drug in tis chess was administered to mice for 72 weeks at 25, 100, and 400 mg'kg Dody weight, which 


sgniticantly 

adenomas in mid- and high-dose males and females. Adenomas of the eye Hardenan gland (a gland of the eye of rodents) were 
Ssignificanty higher in high-dose mice than in controts. No evidence of mutagenucity was observed 17 vitro, with or without rat- 
lever metabolic activation, in the following studies. microteal mutagen tests, using mutamt strains of Saimoneta fypremunun or 
Escherichia colt a forward mutabon assay in L5178Y TK +/- mouse lymphoma cells; a chromosomal aberration test in hamster 
cells; and a gene conversion assay using Saccharomyces cevevisise in addition, there was no evidence of mutagenicity in 
either a dominant lethal test in mice or a micronucleus test in mice. In a study in rats, with daily doses up to 500 mg/kg. 
pravastatin did not produce any adverse ettects on fertility or general reproductive performance. However, i & study with 


teratogenic in rats at doses up to 1000 mp/ky daily or in rabbits at doses of up to 50 mg/kg caity. These doses resusted in 20x 
(rabbit) of 240x (rat) the human expcsure Dased on surface area (mp/meter). However, in studies with another HMG-CoA 
reductase inhibitor, skeletal maiformations were observed in rats and mice. There has been one report of severe congerstal 


individuals ess than 18 years old have not been established. Hence, treatment in patients tess than 18 years old is not 
recommended at tus tre 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: Pravastatin is generally well tolerated. adverse reactons have usually been méd anc transient. m 4- 
month long placedo-controlied trials, 1.7% of pravastatin-treated patients anc 1.2% of placebo-treated patents were 


‘rials are identified in the table below, aiso shown are the percentages of pabents in whom these medkcal everts were believed 
10 be retated oF possibly retated to the drug 
‘All Events Events Attributed 
to Study Drug 
Pravastatin Placebo 
(= 900) = 411) ("= 900) WW = 411) 
* * * * 





Cardiac Chest Pain 40 34 or 00 
Dermatotoge Rast av WwW 3 09 


Gastomestrat 
Nausea‘vormng 73 Al 29 a4 
Oarhea 62 56 20 19 
Abdominal Pas 54 69 20 19 
Constpaton 40 " 24 $1 
Fatsence 33 36 27 au 
Heartburn 29 19 20 07 

Gover 


Fatgue 38 a4 ie] 10 
Chest Pain 37 9 03 02 
a 07 00 00 


Pan 10.0 90 M4 1s 
Myaga 27 10 06 09 


mreacace 62 39 uw 02 
33 32 0 os 


Urinary Abnormality 24 29 07 2 


40 4) or 00 
26 Ww or 0.0 
“Statistcaty sagnificandy different trom placebo 
In the Pravastatin Primary Prevention Study (West of Scotland Coronary Prevention Study) (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: 
Glinical Studies) invotving 6595 patients treated with PRAVACHOL (pravastatin sodium) (N = 3302) or placedo (n = 3296) the 
adverse event profile in the pravastatin group was comparatie to that of the placebo group over the median 4.8 years of the 
Study The folowing effects nave Deen reported with drugs in this class, not al the effects listed below have necessarily been 


Respratory 
Common Cold 70 63 00 0.0 
Anenitis 
coh 


OVERDOSAGE: To date. there are two reported cases of overdosage with pravastatin, both of which were asymptomatic and 
Not associated with clirecal laboratory abnormalities. If an overdose occurs, It should be treated symmptomatically and supportive 
measures shousd De insttuted as required. 


CAUTION: Federal (USA) law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 


& Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, NJ 08543 J4-538F 
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Murders at Dawn 


Bounty hunters storm the wrong house in Phoenix, 
killing two and spurring the cry for safeguards 


By ADAM COHEN 


T SEEMED LIKE THE PLOT OF A VERY BAD 

movie, but it wasn’t, and before it was 

over Chris Foote and Spring Wright 

were dead. Five intruders in ski masks, 
two with body armor, stormed a three- 
bedroom bungalow in the Maryvale area of 
Phoenix, Ariz., at 4 a.m. one 
day last week, using a sledge- 
hammer to bludgeon their way 
into the house. In one bed- 
room they found Louisa Shar- 
rah and proceeded to bind her 
arms with plastic cuffs and 
strike her with a metal flash- 
light. The men woke her young 
children and held them at gun- 
point as they screamed in ter- 
ror. Then the invaders kicked 
in the door to the bedroom 
where Foote, a 23-year-old 
construction worker, and his 
girlfriend, Wright, a 19-year- 
old college student, had been 
sleeping. Gunfire erupted as 
the men forced in the door. 
From his bed, Foote fired a 9- 
mm handgun at his assailants 
and managed to wound two of 
them, but he and Wright died 
in a fusillade. 

The lunacy of the attack 
only grew later that day; the vic- 
tims’ families learned that the 
killers appeared to be bounty 
hunters who had hit the wrong 
house. The five, who were all 
captured and arrested over the 
following three days, carried pa- 
pers indicating they had been 
looking for a California fugitive, 
who seems to have had no con- 
nection to the dead couple or 
anyone else in the house. The 
ragtag crew of bounty hunters 
included Michael Martin 
Sanders, 40, convicted in 1978 
on a weapons charge and in 
1982 of retaliating against a 
murder witness. “Calling your- 
self a bounty hunter does not 
give you a license to kill,” said 
Maricopa County prosecutor 
Richard Romley, who has filed 
second-degree murder charges 


against Sanders and his colleagues. But the 
circumstances surrounding the killings were 
so unusual that prosecutors have not ruled 
out the possibility that the men were actual- 
ly trying to rob the house and are claiming to 
be bounty hunters as a cover. The California 
case is five years old, and the fugitive is no 
longer being sought. The bond company that 


Bains ui 


RAMBO WANNABES? Bounty hunters Matthew William Brackney, 
left, and Michael Martin Sanders were second- 
degree murder 
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| the men said they were working for claims 
| never to have hired or even heard of them. 
The Phoenix murders have turned a 
light onto a dark corner of the criminal-jus- 
tice system. Bounty hunters are largely in- 
dependent contractors hired by the na- 
tion’s estimated $4 billion bail-bond 
industry to track down criminal defen- 
dants who jump bail. Lately, they have tak- 
en to calling themselves “bail-enforcement 
agents” or “fugitive-recovery agents.” 
There are more than 10,000 nationwide, 
and last year they found tens of thousands 
of fugitives, generally taking home a fee of 
about 10% of the bail in question. The pro- 
fession dates back in the U.S. to the days of 
the Wild West, when shorthanded sheriffs 
had to enlist free-lance help in 
tracking down stagecoach rob- 
bers and cattle rustlers. Boun- 
ty hunters have been celebrat- 
ed in popular culture—The 
Hunter, a Steve McQueen 
movie was inspired by the sto- 
ry of legendary bounty hunter 
Ralph Thorson, and Midnight 
Run presented Robert De 
Niro as a bounty hunter. “It 
harks back to the endless 
Western frontier, where no 
law existed and _ bounty 
hunters crossed state lines in 
pursuit of justice,” says Robert 
McCrie, a professor at New 
York City’s John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice. 

The law of the Old West 
still sets the standard of con- 
duct for many in the field but 
not the geographic boundaries; 
bounty hunters roam from 
Manhattan to Southern Cali- 
fornia, renegades of the Amer- 
ican criminal-justice system. 
Incredibly, only a handful of 
states have licensing require- 
ments for bounty hunters. 
“The business is wide open,” 
says Phoenix bail agent Linda 
Ownbey. “Anybody can get in, 
and anything can happen.” 

Because they are not gov- 
ernment officers but private 
actors enforcing the contrac- 
tual terms of the bail bond, 
bounty hunters generally don’t 
need court orders to burst into 
private homes, nor do they 
have to observe constitutional 
niceties like Miranda warn- 
ings. An 1873 Supreme Court 
decision held that bounty 
hunters may pursue a defen- 
dant “into another State; may 
arrest him on the Sabbath; 
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and, if necessary, may break and enter his 
house for that purpose.” Says Arizona 
lawyer Gary Klahr: “In Phoenix, it’s harder 
now to repossess a car—you're supposed to 
alert the police first—than it is to repossess 
a human being.” 

Last week's deaths are only the latest in 
a long line of serious bounty-hunting 
mishaps. Ten years ago, also in Phoenix, an 
18-year-old California bounty hunter, look- 
ing to pick up a $1,500 bounty with his dad, 
shot and killed an unarmed fleeing man. 
Richard Bachellor died as his wife and 
three-year-old son looked on. In 1994 a 
grandmother of 13 was picked up—kid- 
napped, in effect—by bounty hunters as 
she sat on the steps of her Manhattan 
home. Jrae Mason was five inches taller 
and weighed considerably less than the 
fugitive, and looked nothing like her pho- 
tograph. Bounty hunters handcuffed her, 
and thus began a five-day escapade that 
ended with Mason's being turned over to 
the sheriff in Tuscaloosa, Ala. When she 
turned out to be the wrong person, the 
bondsman gave her a $24 bus ticket back 
home, says her lawyer David Breitbart. 

After last week’s killings, Chris Foote’s 
family called for the Arizona legislature to 
rein in bounty hunters. A bill imposing li- 
censing requirements and background 
checks for the profession is expected next 
session. Last year a Kansas City judge sen- 
tenced a bounty hunter to six months in jail 
for searching a private home after the oc- 
cupant produced an ID showing he was 
not the man wanted. Texas requires boun- 
ty hunters to obtain arrest warrants and be 
accompanied by peace officers, security of- 
ficers or licensed private investigators. 
Curbs have not come easily. Says Gene 
Newman, president of the Professional 
Bail Agents of the U.S.: “Whenever we try 
to pass laws, we hit a lot of resistance from 
Rambo wannabes who call their legislators,” 

It may be civil lawsuits that produce 
the most dramatic reform. Last year a fed- 
eral jury in New York awarded Mason $1.2 
million for her abduction to Alabama, a 
judgment that, though later reduced by the 
judge, sent a chill through the bounty- 
hunting community. Another family, terror- 
ized in a Southern California Motel 6, won 
a $1.15 million verdict. Despite last week’s 
deaths, damage awards like these are inex- 
orably exerting a civilizing effect on a pro- 
fession with a reputation for cutting legal 
corners. “The days of kicking doors and 
slapping whores are over,” says Don 
Floyd, owner of Northeast Bail Bonds in 
Atlanta, who tries to be selective about the 
bounty hunters he employs. Otherwise, 
he says, “I couldn’t defend all the lawsuits 
I'd have.” —Reported by Richard Woodbury/ 
Phoenix and Greg Fulton/Atlanta 
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TIME TO SURRENDER: The Governor waves to well wishers after announcing his resignation 


Bad Debts, Bad Judgments 


Convicted of bank fraud, Fife Symington is the 
second Arizona Governor to resign in a decade 


N A STATE KNOWN 

law enforcement, no one talked tougher 

than Arizona Governor Fife Symington. 

Since taking office in 1991 he had called 
countless times for more arrests and harsh- 
er penalties. “Crime is not traced to the 
lack of material things,” he once said. “It 
happens through loss of values.” 

Could be. Last week the Governor was 
himself convicted in a Phoenix federal 
court of seven counts of fraud. A jury found 
him guilty of repeatedly lying on loan ap- 
plications to shore up his wobbly real estate 
empire. Under stringent federal sentenc- 
ing guidelines—of the sort he in the past 
would have heartily endorsed—Symington 
will almost certainly do time. 

Within hours of his conviction, Sy- 
mington, 52, a Republican, resigned from 
office and thus became the second Arizona 
Governor in a decade to step down as a re- 
sult of scandal. Governor Evan Mecham. a 
former car dealer, was impeached and re- 
moved from office in 1988 on charges of 
obstructing justice and misusing state 
money. He was acquitted of separate 
charges in a criminal trial. 

Symington’s governorship was tainted 
almost from its inception. Soon after taking 
office, he was sued by the Resolution Trust 
Corporation for his role in directing the 
failed Southwest Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion in Phoenix. Two years later, Syming- 
ton, who had campaigned as a successful 
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FOR HARD-NOSED | business mogul, declared himself broke. 


Despite his troubles, he won re-election in 
1994, But the litany of scandal never 
stopped. In 1995, after a court ruled that 
Symington was personally liable for a 
$10 million loan from six pension funds to 
his now defunct real estate company, he de- 
clared personal bankruptcy. Then last year 
a federal grand jury indicted the Governor 
on 23 felony counts. He declared himself a 
victim of sloppy accountants and said he 
never intended to defraud his creditors. 

But 40 prosecution witnesses and 
1,400 documents were enough for the jury 
last week to find him guilty. Assistant U.S. 
Attorney David Schindler called Syming- 
ton a classic con man, who falsely inflated 
his net worth when he wanted to borrow 
and pleaded poverty when he wanted to 
refinance a loan on more favorable terms. 
Between 1989 and 1991, for instance, his 
declared net worth swung between $12 
million and minus $23 million 

Symington, who will be sentenced in 
November, said he would appeal, but he 
appeared contrite. “Every once in a while 
there is salvation in surrender,” he tearful- 
ly told supporters before stepping down. 

Symington will be succeeded this week 
by Secretary of State Jane Hull, a 15-year 
Republican veteran of the state legisla- 
ture—who has never sold either cars or real 
estate, ~By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Laura Laughlin/Phoenix 
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By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 








HIS WAS NO, 20—THE 20TH SUICIDE 
attack on Israeli targets since the 
day in September 1993 when the 
Israelis signed a peace accord with 
the Palestinians. The 20th time fa- 
natical Palestinians sought to kill 
and maim as many Israelis as they and 
their weapons could reach. The 20th time 
men opposed to peace have tried to drown 
the process in pools of blood. 


Last Thursday there were three of 


them, one apparently dressed as a woman. 
They stationed themselves along the Ben 


Yehuda promenade in the heart of west 
Jerusalem, where residents and tourists 
pack the pedestrian mall to shop and sip 

| drinks at outdoor cafés. Within eyesight of 
one another, the three detonated their 
bombs packed with 4 Ibs. of explosives, 
filled with nails and screws. 

Their object was, of course, to kill. In 
that they succeeded, unleashing a blast 
that could be heard miles away as it blew 
them apart, killing four Israelis and 
wounding almost 200 more. For the sec- 
ond time in six weeks, paramedics and po- 
lice raced to handle grisly carnage on 
Jerusalem’s streets: a little girl’s body lying 


Albright’s Middle East 
challenge: a reality 
check for Arafat and 
Netanyahu 





mangled in an alley, a headless corpse rest- 
ing nearby, arms and legs scattered every- 
where, blood sprayed on the front of a 
bank, bits of flesh left for ultra-Orthodox 
volunteers to scoop up for burial. 

The bombers’ object, though, is also to 
frighten: to scare Israelis, Palestinians and 
Washington into giving up the process of 
reconciliation begun four years ago. Secu- 
rity officials in Israel and the U.S, had been 
bracing for some kind of terrorist strike be- 
fore Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
embarked on her first Middle East mission 
this week. Security had been beefed up on 
Ben Yehuda Street, one of three popular 
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public areas the Israelis had specifically 


hunt down Hamas operatives in Arafat’s 


suspected might be hit. Yet the suicide | jurisdiction, even if that violates the ac- 


bombers demonstrated once again that 
they could strike at will, reopening the cy- 
cle of violence and punishment that has 
done so much to blight the peace process. 

But they did not scare Albright away. 
Now more than ever, said a vacationing 
President Clinton, was her presence 
needed there. “The perpetrators of this at- 
tack intended to kill both innocent people 
and the peace process itself,” he 
said. “They must not be allowed 
to succeed.” 

The Ben Yehuda attack did 
succeed in making what little 
progress the American Secretary 
had hoped to achieve this week 
even more difficult. “Poor 
Madeleine is going out there, ex- 
pected to put Humpty Dumpty 
back together again,” admitted 
one of her aides, “but it’s an al- 
most impossible mission.” This 
was already a major test of Al- 
bright’s blunt and brassy diplo- 
macy. Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu and Pales- 
tinian leader Yasser Arafat are 
now so mutually distrustful, so 
hamstrung by extremist political 
constituents, that they cannot 
bear to talk to each other, much 
less negotiate in good faith. In a 
situation where toughness and 
the matching of wills are not al- 
ways enough, even her most ar- 
dent admirers wonder whether 
Albright can help them climb out 
of the mess. 

Perhaps the politician most 
damaged by the bombs is Arafat. 
He immediately condemned the 
attack, promised to cooperate in 
hunting terrorists and ordered 
the detention of 10 leaders of 
Hamas, which had quickly taken 
responsibility for the blast. But 
Netanyahu, while touring a Jeru- 
salem hospital filled with the wounded, 
vowed to back away from peace talks if 
Arafat doesn’t crack down on the radical Is- 
lamists. Israelis again locked down the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, keeping 
100,000 Palestinians who commute to 
Israel out of work, and rounded up 
suspected Islamist militants. 

The next day Netanyahu’s government 
announced it would cede no more territo- 
ry to the Palestinians unless Arafat crushed 
Hamas. “We can’t have a situation in which 
we are asked to hand over more land at a 
time when they are not fighting terror,” the 
Prime Minister said. He also threatened to 








cords. After the bombing, military com- 
manders shuttled to Netanyahu’s office, 
stirring speculation that they were review- 
ing contingency plans for such raids. 

The woman charged with trying to 
save these antagonists from themselves has 
been in no hurry to visit the region. In 20 
often fruitless trips, Albright’s predecessor, 
Warren Christopher, became a model of 


what she saw as American diplomatic im- 
potence. Unsure of herself in the byzantine 
world of Middle Eastern politics, she said 
she would travel there only if she could ac- 
complish something substantial. 

But the Middle East wouldn’t wait. 
Netanyahu’s hard-line stands on carrying 
out provisions of the 1993 agreement and 
decisions such as the building of a new Jew- 
ish settlement in traditionally Arab East 
Jerusalem enraged and frustrated the Pales- 
tinians. Arafat’s failure to cooperate with 
Israeli agents in monitoring and arresting 
Islamic extremists or to silence the rhetoric 


NEW BLOOD: A wounded Israeli is taken away from the Ben 
Yehuda promenade after the latest attack by suicide bombers 





of violence that lends their acts legitimacy | 


enraged and stiffened Netanyahu. In the af- 
termath of the July 30 Jerusalem bombing 
that took the lives of 15 victims and provoked 
Israel’s punitive response, relations slid 
down to the level of name calling. Arafat 
made matters worse when he publicly 
embraced a Hamas leader at a so-called uni- 
ty conference in Gaza. Netanyahu warned 
that the Palestinian chief may have given the 
“kiss of death” to the peace process. 

Meanwhile the U.S. was widely criti- 
cized for neglecting the area. “Al- 
bright was going everywhere 
else, except to the Middle East,” 
notes Robert Pelletreau, the 
State Department's Assistant 
Secretary for the region during 
Clinton’s first term. But she con- 
tinued to insist she would go only 
when the chances for progress 
were high, not low. 

She meant, explains a senior 
U.S. diplomat, that “she would 
go to focus on the broader polit- 
ical initiative once we saw prog- 
ress on the security issues.” An 
Albright visit was held out to the 
Palestinians as a reward for shut- 
ting down the Islamists. That 
didn’t happen, and now, as far as 
the Israelis are concerned, that’s 
the whole purpose of her trip. “I 
think she realized that waiting 
for a sufficient crackdown was 
not going to suffice,” says David 
Bar-Illan, Netanyahu’s director 
of communications and policy 
planning. “We want progress on 
this issue. If it can be effected 
by her presence, we want that. 
If it can’t be, we sympathize 
with her efforts.” As the week 
ended, Netanyahu made it plain 
that he is in no mood even to ad- 
dress other questions. He re- 
fused to send his representative 
to an intelligence-sharing meet- 
ing with Palestinian officials that 
the cia station chief scheduled, 
fuming, “We're sick of talks.” 

Arafat looks no more cooperative, de- 
spite his desperate need to produce nego- 
tiating results. He has usually been the 
more movable party, forced to make con- 
cessions as the inferior power in the part- 
nership. But these days he’s drawing his 
own red lines, refusing both to come 
down hard on the Islamists and to convey 
to his people that violence is not an op- 
tion. Nor do the Palestinians feel any con- 
fidence that they stand a chance with the 
pro-Israel Clinton Administration. 

To prepare for this difficult mission, Al- 
bright closeted herself with Middle East 
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advisers for hours and carted home a foot- 
high stack of briefing books. Obsessed with 
understanding the personalities of foreign 
officials, she pored over intelligence re- 
ports on Arafat along with Netanyahu’s 
book, A Place Among the Nations. Once on 
the ground, though, Albright will rely 
heavily on her patented blunt talk. She 
won't be as bare-knuckled with these 
sensitive rivals as she was during her visit 
to the Balkans last May when she repeat- 
edly dressed down Serbian President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic and Croatian strongman 
Franjo Tudjman in public, But she will de- 








Bad News, Part 2: A Botched Raid in Lebanon 


TEALING INTO ENEMY TER- 

ritory is always a risky ven- 

ture, but Israeli military com- 

manders didn’t guess just 
how treacherous it would prove last 
week. In a botched special opera- 
tion in southern Lebanon, Israel 
lost 1 élite commando fighters and 
a military doctor in a battle with 
local militias. It was the country’s 
worst one-time loss in the 12 years 
it has maintained its “security 
zone” in southern Lebanon, a 
5-mile-wide strip Israel occupies 
ostensibly to protect its northern 
border from attack. The debacle 
will undoubtedly sharpen opposi- 
tion within Israel to continuing 
that presence. 

The naval force that crept onto 
the Lebanese coast in the black- 
ness of last Thursday night consist- 
ed of 16 men. Some of them swam 
ashore; the Lebanese found their 
wet suits and fins, At 12:41 a.m., on 
the outskirts of the town of In- 
sariyeh, two miles inland, a pre- 





liver a “reality check” to Arafat and Netan- 
yahu on the consequences of their standoff, 
says her spokesman James Rubin. 

Arafat, however, may be neither in- 
clined nor able to crush Hamas, as Ne- 
tanyahu demands. The Israeli Prime Min- 
ister isn’t afraid to take the gloves off either. 
When Albright telephoned Netanyahu in 
March to plead with him to delay the East 
Jerusalem settlement, “he stiffed her, 
rudely and angrily,” reveals a U.S. official, 
“saying in a patronizing way that she didn’t 
understand the issue.” 

Tough talk from a Secretary of State 


works in the Middle East only if Washington 
has imaginative, practical ideas that can help 
bridge the chasm between two such mis- 
trustful adversaries. And those ideas work, 
says Richard Haass, Middle East adviser un- 
der President George Bush, “only if the Pres- 
ident is willing to back them up.” Clinton 
could bask in the South Lawn signing of the 
1993 agreement because Arafat and Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin were willing to make 
peace on their own. The test for Clinton 
now is whether he is prepared to weigh 
in when the two leaders aren’t willing to 
do so, —With reporting by Lisa Beyer/Jerusalem 
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A dead soldier is transported from a hospital 
in northern Israel; 11 died in the debacle 





of Staff. The Israelis concluded 
that the soldier, who had been car- 
rying explosives, must have been 
blown to bits. Later someone from 
Hizballah found parts of his body 
and offered to trade them for Arab 
prisoners held by Israel. 
Just what the Israelis were up 
to outside their zone in Lebanon 
remained unexplained. Lebanese 
sources speculated that the Is- 
raelis intended to snatch Sheik 
Abdul-Amir Kabalan, who has a 
house in Insariyeh andisinfluen- 
tial in Amal, one of the Shi'ite | 
militia groups. Israel has carried 
| 
| 
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out such kidnappings before, but 
military insiders downplayed this 
theory. They hinted instead that | 
the mission was to plant explosive 
devices in the area, targeted ei- | 
ther at a nearby Hizballah post or 
an Amal encampment. 

The Israeli government is mys- 
tified as to how the invasion was 
discovered. One possibility is that 
Hizballah or Amal fighters spot- 


| planted bomb suddenly detonated in the midst of the unit. 





Within seconds the Israelis were raked by machine-gun 
fire. Eleven died, and four lay wounded, leaving just one 
soldier unscathed and able to radio for help. 

Soon, a rescue squad arrived by helicopter. Under 
heavy fire from Hizballah and Amal militiamen, as well as 
Lebanese army troops, the team evacuated all the com- 
mandos but one, who could not be found. An incoming 
mortar shell killed one of the rescuers, a doctor. A Lebanese 
woman and child caught in the cross fire were also killed, 
and six other civilians were injured, as were six Lebanese 
militiamen and two army soldiers. 

Israel’s retreat around 4 a.m, without the missing com- 
mando was an agonizing one: dead and wounded are always 
brought home, and the decision to leave someone went all 
the way up to the Defense Minister and the military Chief 


ted the commandos early on and quickly set up the ambush, 
But survivors say the assault seemed well planned, lending 
weight to the theory that the top-secret mission had been 
compromised, perhaps by a Lebanese collaborator used by 
Israel in the operation. 

Israelis were shocked by the fiasco only a day after the lat- 
est bombings in Jerusalem. Comparing the two events, the 
Chief of Staff, Lieut. General Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, remind- 
ed citizens that “battles are not tragedies. They are battles.” 
Still, once the dead have been given their due, the calamity will 
serve as a powerful argument for Israelis who assert it is time 
to leave Lebanon. The Netanyahu administration says it will 
do just that if the government in Beirut will disband the mili- 
tias and take responsibility for the security zone. Increasingly, 
Israelis are saying they cannot wait. —By Lisa Beyer/Tel Aviv. 
With reporting by Aharon Klein/Tel Aviv 
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The mystery isn’t why 
Kevin Spacey is a star. 
It’s the man himself 


By JEFFREY RESSNER LOS ANGELES 
HRISTMAS EVE, 1951. L.A.P.D. SER- 
geant Jack Vincennes is canoodling 
his dance partner at a bash for a 
Dragnet-type show where he 
moonlights as technical adviser. 

He is explaining why his small-screen 
counterpart seems so bland compared 
with his own colorful persona. “That's 
because he’s the television version,” 
smirks Jack, who pockets additional cash 
helping a sleazy Hollywood tabloid 
called Hush-Hush. “America isn’t ready 
for the real me.” 

Art imitates life. Vincennes, the 
flashy, morally enigmatic cop in the new 
film noir L.A. Confidential, is played by 
renowned character actor Kevin Spacey. 
But finding out who the real Spacey is 
can also be a daunting task, especially 
when you're sitting next to him on a Bev- 
erly Hills hotel patio on a blistering sum- 
mer afternoon. Spacey doesn’t look like a 
movie star; with his soft, nondescript fea- 
tures, scruffy beard stubble and receding 
hairline, he could pass for the vaca- 
tioning salesman at the next table. He 
doesn’t talk like a star either—declining 
to gossip about the movie business and 
refusing to share the personal secrets 
that it has become so fashionable for 
celebrities to reveal. He may relent and 
discuss his dog Legacy, but definitely not 
his dates. “Every citizen who lives and 
respects the Constitution deserves a 
right to privacy,” he says. “It’s just a line 
I never felt comfortable crossing.” 

And just in case you're thinking you 
can tell something about the man by the 
movies he makes, Spacey cautions 
against looking for clues in the weird, 
quirky roles he has chosen. “People pre- 
sume I’m as complex as the characters I 
play, and I’m not. My job is to interpret 
what someone else has created.” Indeed, 
during a two-hour conversation, the only 


moment when a glimpse of the real 
Spacey emerges is when he begins to 
bellow at questions about his penchant 
for playing bad guys. Still, as the actor’s 
current hot status in Hollywood attests, 
weird can be a good career move. 

His breakthrough came in 1995 with 
the near simultaneous releases of The 
Usual Suspects, which won him an Oscar 
for his performance as the wily master 
criminal Keyser Séze, and Seven, in 
which he had an unbilled turn as the 
gruesome serial killer who cuts off 
Gwyneth Paltrow's head. “Whether a 
character does good or bad things 
doesn’t interest me,” he insists. “It’s 
whether there are ambiguities,” Later 
this year he will appear as the Savannah, 
Ga., antiques dealer accused of murder 
in Clint Eastwood's adaptation of Mid- 
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night in the Garden of Good and Evil. 

When Spacey was a guest host on 
Saturday Night Live, the writers had 
him croon a Sinatra tune while subtitles 
quipped, “Kevin Spacey plays psychos... 
because he really is a psycho.” He loved 
the skit, hated the media’s typecasting. 
“Some of these films explored certain ar- 
eas of how we treat each other that I find 
horrific, and that’s why I wanted to do 
them,” he says, practically seething. “But 
I have 16 years of work behind me, so I 
reject the notion that that’s the only way 
people view me.” 

A self-described Beavis and Butt- 
head goofball while growing up, Spacey, = 
38, moved around California frequently 2 
because his father, a technical writer, ; 
switched jobs often. Packed off to a mili-= 
tary school after setting his sister's tree* 
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house on fire, Kevin was booted from the | 
academy when he tossed a tire ata fellow | 


cadet during a boxing match. He finally 
settled down at 14, when he saw a pro- 
duction of The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie 
at a high school drama festival and 
caught the acting bug. He joined a drama 
class and studied alongside other fledg- 
ling thespians, including Mare Winning- 
ham and Val Kilmer. (“Here’s my on-the- 
record quote about Mr. Spacey,” says 
Kilmer, who has his own reputation for 
being difficult to get along with. “Have 
you ever seen All About Eve?”) 

With money bummed from family 
friends, Spacey attended the Juilliard 
School’s drama division in Manhattan. 
He left after two years and began living 
the actor-gypsy life. He appeared in re- 
gional theaters around the country, fre- 
quently returning to New York broke 
and sometimes homeless. Eventually he 
found work on Broadway, including his 
1991 Tony Award-winning 
role in Neil Simon’s Lost in 
Yonkers. There also came tele- 
vision roles like bad guy Mel 
Profitt on Wiseguy and small 
parts in such movies as Heart- 
burn and Working Girl. 

But the stage remains his 
primary passion. “Theater 
wasn't a_ stepping-stone to 
film,” he says. “It’s a continuing 
part of my life.” After filming 
the action-tinged drama The 
Negotiator with Samuel L. 
Jackson this fall, Spacey will 
head to London next year for a 
stretch in The Iceman Cometh 
Directors say he often applies 
theater disciplines to film. 
“He’s like Meryl Streep because they 
both come at a movie script as if it’s a 
play,” says L.A. Confidential director 
Curtis Hanson. “They make the most out 
of their lines, while a lot of actors imme- 
diately try to change things.” Spacey’s 
earnest directorial debut this year, the 
box-office dud Albino Alligator, even 
seems like a filmed play since it takes 
place mostly in one room. 

Though Spacey says he is not as cryp- 
tic as his characters, his sense of stealth 
can rival both Séze’s and Vincennes’. 
“He can be quite the bad boy,” whispers 
a former colleague. “I’m very happy in 
my personal life” is all Spacey will say of 
his affairs. “I don’t fault people for hav- 
ing an interest in me, nor do I try and 
stop that interest. I just don’t participate 
in it.” As the L.A. Confidential tabloid’s 
motto goes, the real Kevin Spacey re- 
mains strictly off the record, on the q.t. 
and very hush-hush. a 
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Three L.A. Cops, One Philip Marlowe 


RY TO IMAGINE THIS: A MAINSTREAM AMERICAN MOVIE, RIFE WITH VIO- 

lent and often murderous behavior, yet so densely plotted, so richly 

peopled, that you can’t summarize it in a sentence. Or a paragraph. Or 

several of them. Imagine, as well, a film set in the exotic past—Los An- 
geles in the noirish ’50s—that tends to make the mass audience skittish. And 
imagine too a cast of terrific actors that lacks the reassuring presence of a 
megastar who can, as they say, open a picture. 

Now try to imagine the pitch meeting for this project. Or the nervous 
marketing meetings that follow. Better still, imagine yourself at the earliest 
possible showing of L.A. Confidential, watching alchemist-director Curtis 
Hanson (who shares screenwriting credit with Brian Helgeland) turn pulp- 
meister James Ellroy’s brutal, bustling novel into something like cinematic 
gold. 

To cut to the heart of its intricacy, the film basically follows the mis- 
fortunes of three Los Angeles cops as they trace the links among the mur- 
der of a corrupt colleague, a pioneer of sleazoid celebrity journalism 
(Danny DeVito, who brings huge comic relish to the role), a shadowy so- 
cial climber (David Straithairn), who is enamored of underworld glamour, 
a call girl (an entrancing 
Kim Basinger) working 
for a service whose em- 
ployees are obliged to 
imitate movie stars (she’s 
the Veronica Lake look- 
alike), and, eventually, 
major players in the Los 
Angeles law-enforcement 
hierarchy. 

Whew! This is Ray- 
mond Chandler’s pen- 
chant for complex high- 
low conspiracies writ 
large. And we haven't 
even mentioned the po- 
lice riot, the body decom- 
posing in the basement or 


the hanging of the D.A. 
Australian newcomers Crowe and Pearce show = this office window by 


their star-power potential in LA. Confidential his heels in order to elicit 


information. Nor have we considered the natures of the three lead detec- 
tives, who, once they start working in atonal concert, sort of add up to one 
Philip Marlowe. 

This trio includes Jack Vincennes (Kevin Spacey, never more engagingly 
slippery), who is the technical adviser to a Dragnet-like TV show and is be- 
coming a celebrity in his own right; Bud White (Australian actor Russell 
Crowe), who's a sweet, plodding sort of guy unless someone visits violence 
on women, which turns him into a raging brute; and Ed Exley (Guy Pearce, 
another Aussie), the departmental priss and spoilsport, thoroughly despised 
by everyone, as moral centers of amoral enterprises should be—until they 
turn out to have been right all along. 

If you have to spend time in a labyrinth, these are the kind of guys to do 
it with—tough, canny realists who can follow a tangled thread to daylight. 
Well, hmmm, daylight. There’s not much of that in L.A. Confidential. It’s a 
movie of shadows and half lights, the best approximation of the old black- 
and-white noir look anyone has yet managed on color stock. But it’s no idle 
exercise in style. The film’s look suggests how deep the tradition of police 
corruption runs. And that, paradoxically, makes it as outrageous (and out- 
raging) as tomorrow’s headlines will surely be. —By Richard Schickel 
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ROYAL TOMBS: There are 
more pyramids in Nubia, 
like these at Meroé, than 
in all of Egypt 


THE NILE’S OTHER KINGDOM 








Nubia, not Egypt, may have been the first true African civilization 


By SCOTT MACLEOD 


RCHAEOLOGIST TIMOTHY KEN- 
dall was leading an expedition 
in northern Sudan earlier this 
year when one of his diggers 
came across a slab of intricately 
carved stone hidden in rubble. 
Soon after, another slab turned up, and 
then another, until there were 25 in all, 
laid out in the sand like an archaeologi- 
cal jigsaw puzzle. Fitted together, the 
pieces formed a dazzling tableau: gold- 
en stars set against an azure sky, with 
crowned vultures flying off into the dis- 
tance. Flying where, precisely? Kendall, 


an associate curator at Boston’s Museum 
of Fine Arts, thinks he knows. And if his 
hunch is correct, he may be a few tons of 
rubble away from a major archaeological 
find. 

Kendall’s breakthrough, when and if 
it comes, should be one of many arising 
from that corner of Africa. Long consid- 
ered an archaeological afterthought by 
scientists exploring the more famous 
temples and pyramids of Egypt, just to 
the north, Sudan is suddenly the hot 
place to be—and not just because of the 
equatorial temperatures that register as 
high as 100°F even during the prime 
winter digging season. At least 15 teams 
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from the U.S., Europe and Sudan are 
sifting through the same sands for se- 
crets of ancient Nubia, the world’s first 
black civilization, which at its height 
stretched more than 1,000 miles along 
the Nile River, from what is today the 
central part of Sudan to the southern 
reaches of Egypt 

Everything uncovered thus far sup- 
the conviction that has been 
building among scholars during the past 
20 years that the Nubians were not just 
vassals and trading partners of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs but also the creators * 
of an ancient and impressive civilization > 
of their own, with a homegrown culture é 
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These ceiling fragments, dug up 
at Jebel Barkal, may have led to a temple 
where Nubian kings were crowned 





that may have been the most complex 
and cosmopolitan in all Africa. 

lhat’s why Kendall is particularly in- 
terested in the jigsaw tableau he has laid 
out on the sand. The newly discovered 
blocks, he believes, once made up the 
vaulted ceiling of a passageway that led 
to a temple dug into a 300-ft.-high hill 





known today as Jebel Barkal. It was 
there, Kendall thinks, that rulers in the 
ancient Nubian kingdom of Napata and 
Meroé, which dated from 900 B.C. to 
A.D. 350 
rites, climaxing in a crowning by the god 
Amun 

The passage Kendall discovered was, 
he believes, closed by an earthquake and 
rockslide sometime between A.D. 100 
and A.D. 200. That’s the bad news—and 


practiced their coronation 





the discovery of a new dimension of the 
ancient world.” The sense of breaking 
new ground, and of taking archaeology 
in a new direction, has contributed to 
what Wildung calls “the pioneer spirit in 
Sudan.” 

Archaeologists aren’t the only ones 
who are rediscovering Sudan’s ancient 
treasures. One of the greatest exhibitions 
of Nubian art ever assembled is current- 
ly touring France, Germany and the 


the good news, for the \ Netherlands. The show, 
same wall of rubble that EGYPT Je which will continue into 
separates Kendall from his ‘i next year, features stat- 
temple probably kept out | @pelent border | ues, pottery, jewelry and 
treasure hunters as well. ‘between Egypt Aswan other artifacts that were 
Once he manages to bore | @@ Nubia 2 recovered in excavations 
through a few huge boul- Mod dating back to 1842, when 
ders and track the flight of [gergee Karl Lepsius, a Prussian 
those majestic vultures, he ; archaeologist, first sur 
hopes to find that the tem- SUDAN) Pat veyed the region known 
ple’s interior, and whatever \ 1 in the Old Testament as 
treasure it holds, has been ~T “Jebel Kush, in Greek literature 
preserved intact for 18 oilers Al as Aethiopia and by the 
centuries Romans as Nubia (possi- 

Such findings, accord- pKhartoum bly a corruption of the 
ing to Dietrich Wildung, 5 ; ‘a 100 m Egyptian word for gold). 
curator of the Egyptian ZF pad Although the early 
Museum in Berlin, repre- Sah surveyors reported that 
sent “nothing less than (Mian Sudan contained more 
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pyramids than did Egypt, the 
country remained what 
Wildung calls an archaeo- 
logical “no-man’s-land” 
until quite recently. 
The first excavators 
from Europe 
found Egypt to 
be less back- 
ward, less remote an 
less prone to yellow fever, 


and thus far more pleasant and accessi- | 


ble. Egypt's sites also proved to be so rich 
that there was little reason to search far- 
ther up the Nile. 


NOTHER PROBLEM, SCHOLARS 
now firmly believe, was racial 
prejudice, which turned many 
in the field away from cultures 
emanating from deeper in 
Africa. Prominent Egyptologists 
—including the noted American George 
Reisner, who worked in Sudan—thought 
they were excavating the remains of an 
offshoot of Egyptian culture. “They 
didn’t believe black Africa was capable 
of producing high civilization,” says 
Kendall. 
The latest crop of discoveries is 





helping put 
such ideas to 
rest. French ar- 


chaeologists, for ex- 
ample, have found exquisite ceramic 
figurines, bowls and funerary objects at 
sites that date from at least 8000 B.C. 
They are as old as any Neolithic sites in 
Africa and predate prehistoric finds in 
Egypt by a staggering 3,000 years. This 
strongly suggests to Hassan Hussein 
Idris, director of Sudan’s National 
Board for Antiquities and Museums, 
that ancient Nubia might have been an 
important source of Egypt's civilization, 
as well as the other way around. 
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to go that far. But there is now 
enough evidence for a scien- 
tific consensus that ancient 
Nubia, beginning in the 
Stone Age, developed its 
own distinct civilization— 
or rather, a series of 
overlapping civiliza- 
tions—influenced by 
Africa, Arabia and 
the Sahara as well 
as by Egypt. More- 
over, many scholars believe 
these Nubian kingdoms hold even 
more clues to the origins of African cul- 
ture than does Egypt, which, because of 
its unique position abutting Asia and 
the Mediterranean, is regarded by 
many archaeologists as having devel- 
oped independently from the rest of the 
continent. 

The new perspective owes much to 
the work of Swiss archaeologist Charles = 
Bonnet, who has spent the past 24 years © 
excavating Kerma, the seat of Africa’s- 
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TANTALIZING CLUES Painted hippos on a doorway from a funerary temple at Kerma, 
found recently by Bonnet’s team, reflect Egypt's influence on Nubian culture 


acknowledges that he went to Sudan 
initially to find Egyptian civilization. 
“But step by step,” he confesses, “I 
came to understand that the Nubian 
civilizations are really extraordinary. 
There might be Egyptian influences, 
but there is a Nubian originality and a 
Nubian identity.” 

Two years ago, Bonnet 
excavated a funerary temple 
in Kerma that powerfully il- 
lustrates Nubia’s synthesis of 
frontier influences. On one in- 
terior wall he found Egyptian 
motifs, including Nile fishing 
boats, bullfights and an enor- 
mous crocodile. Another wall 
was covered with rows of gi- 
raffes and hippopotamuses— 
African wildlife rarely seen in 
ancient Egypt. 

At Jebel Barkal, Kendall 

hopes to shed new light on the 
symbiotic relationship of Nu- 
bian and Egyptian civilizations. 
The first temples there were 
constructed between 1460 B.C. 
and 1200 B.C., during the rela- 
tively brief period when Egypt 
ruled Nubia. Kendall believes the 
= Egyptians chose this particular 
3 craggy hill for a royal sanctuary 
2because, when seen from a 
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distance, Jebel Barkal’s silhouette re- 
sembles, even today, a crown adorned 
with a cobra, which is a symbol of royal 
power. The Egyptians believed Jebel 
Barkal to be a prime residence of the god 
Amun, the bestower of royal authority 
a notion that was later taken up by the 
Nubians. About 730 B.C., when the Nu- 
bians rose up and conquered 
Egypt, establishing what be- 
came known as Egypt's 25th dy- 
nasty, they drew on the author- 
ity granted by Amun at Jebel 
Barkal to justify their rule over 
both lands. 

Kendall doesn’t know what 
secrets the temple will yield 
when he finally breaks through 
the pile of rubble separating 
him from the interior. Will he 
find cult goddesses? Jeweled 
crowns? Kingly scepters? Or 
perhaps the remains of a priest 
or two, trapped for 18 cen- 
turies by that earthquake? 
Alas, there will be no answers 
until the next digging season 

begins in January. It’s still sum- 
mer in Sudan, and much too hot 
for archaeology. a 

RITUAL GLASS This chalice, 

now repaired, may originally 
have been broken at a funeral 









HEAR WHY THE 
BOSE® WAVE® RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 

“BEST NEw 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 


Tabletop radios are popular for their 





convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 

Bose presents the Wave radio. It’s 
the one radio acclaimed by leading 


audio critics. Because it’s the one radio 








is our patented acoustic waveguide 
speaker technology. Just as a flute 
strengthens a breath of air to fill an 
entire concert hall, the waveguide pro- 
duces room-filling sound from a small 
enclosure. This technology and perfor- 
mance is available in no other radio. 
You'll touch a button and hear your 
favorite music come alive in rich stereo 
sound. You'll hear every note the way 
it’s meant to be heard. The Wave radio 
measures just 4.5”H x 14”W x 8”D and 


fits almost anywhere. So you can listen 


Easily connect your 
CD ployer, cossette 
ployer, TV, or VCR 


CALL NOW AND 
MAKE TWELVE INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 

The Wave radio is available for $349 


directly from Bose, the most respected 
name in sound. Call 1-800-845-BOSE, 
ext. RS355, or return the coupon 
for free information or to learn more 
about our in-home trial and satisfac- 
tion guarantee. When you call, ask 
about our twelve-month installment 
payment plan. 

Wired magazine said it has 


a “clean, sweet sound that will have 
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that delivers big, rich, 
lifelike stereo sound plus 


a small, convenient size. 


THE BEST- 
SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 
We think the Wave radio is the best- 
sounding radio you 


can buy. And audio 





critics agree. 
Radio World 


called the sound 


The speakers in conventional 
rods connot produce ldalike 
boss, which & essential for 
grea! soured 


“simply amazing...a 
genuine breakthrough 


in improved sound 





quality.” Business 


Onhy the Wove ratio wet 7 
Ocous wowanuade specker Week named the 
Tecnalogy proces highly 

sound why ful, sich bass Wave radio a 


“Best New Product of 
1994.” Popular Science 


called it “a sonic 





marvel” and gave it 


a prestigious “Best 
of What’s New” 


award. The key 
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REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 
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remote control. Set 
six AM and six FM 
stations, and switch 
between them at the 
touch of a button. You 
can even bring great 
Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or cassette 


player, TV, or VCR. 
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your friends wondering 
where you've hidden 
your fancy speakers.” 
But you have to hear 
the Wave radio for 
yourself to believe it. 


Call today. 
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oxidant vitamin C, oils and other natural 
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Hard Knocks 


Unsentimental stories 
that pack a real punch 


EADERS OF DEBORAH EISENBERG’S 

earlier story collections, Transac- 

tions in a Foreign Currency and 

Under the 82nd Airborne, already 
know she writes like a dream, both figu- 
ratively and literally. Her gift for pro- 
jecting a variety of moods and voices 
sets her apart from the usual, narrowly 
focused short-story writer. 

Far apart, as indicated by the range of 
Eisenberg’s new collection, All Around 
Atlantis (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 244 
pages; $23). Anna, of the 
title story, recalls her 
childhood living with 
her mother and the bur- 
ied memories of aunts 
and uncles who died in 
Hitler's death camps. 
Overheard scraps of 
dinner-table conversa- 
tion are not enough to 
reconstruct the past, so 
Anna uses her imagina- 
tion. She starts by pic- 
turing a single barb on 
a wire, “its taper, its point, its torque, its 
dull gleam.” 

Asimilar theme of disappearing fam- 
ily members gets an updated tweak in 
Mermaids, when a normally inattentive 
father treats his daughter and her friend to 
a Manhattan weekend. It doesn’t take an 
especially nasty-minded reader to suspect 
immediately where Daddy spends his af- 
ternoons while the girls are napping. Ei- 
senberg goes along with the ruse by de- 
laying details for maximum damage to the 
cad who would use his child as a cover, 

These tales are more satirical than 
sentimental. In Someone to Talk To, a 
journalist who won't stop gabbing about 
himself long enough to ask a question is 
worthy of Evelyn Waugh. In Across the 
Lake, naive young Americans look for lo- 
cal color in an unnamed strife-torn coun- 
try that could be Guatemala. Their detach- 
ment from reality echoes Paul Bowles’ 
brutal stories of hapless adventurers. 

Powerful currents of the subcon- 
scious run beneath Eisenberg’s win- 
some surfaces. Most of her characters 
are swept along, but some, like Anna, 
the girl who imagines the Holocaust, 
dive right in. “How else, except in the 
clarity of dreams,” she says, “are you 
supposed to see the world around 
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and more. Now imagine getting all of this content—enough to entertain a small 
village—tight in your home, through just one dish, per month’! 


Act now and receive 

WH 0A $100 ser vice credit 
ees from DirecPC 

With DirecDuo, the best of TV and the Internet finally converge. That's because DirecDuo 
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The Past Through a Filter 


Two memoirs show how personal recollections 
cannot reveal the full and true story of a life | 


By JOHN ELSON 


EMORY IS THE MEASURE OF WHAT 

one treasures from the past. As 

such, it is bound to be selective, 

a filter against life’s banalities 
But how true is memory to the life one 
really led? How does it coincide with the 
picture found in the dispassionate data 
compiled by others—personnel files, So 
cial Security records, even the watchful 
accounts of policing agencies like the FBI 
or the notorious Stasi in the former East 
Germany? 

In quite different ways, memory is 
the focus of two distinctive new reminis 
Burning the Days (Random 
House; 365 pages; $24), subtitled Recol 
lection, is by James Salter, a prime spec 


cences, 


imen of that increasingly endangered 
” Salter is 
vastly admired by critics and fellow nov- 


subspecies, the “writer's writer 


el, The Hunters, was recently reprinted 
by Counterpoint Press.) 

As a memoir, Burning the Days is at 
once uncannily precise and irritatingly 
vague. Here, in a small paradigm of ex 
actitude, is the way he capsulizes a 
friend, Robert Phelps: “He was fond of 

| books; steak tartare; gin from a green 
bottle poured over brilliant cubes each 
afternoon at five, the ice bursting into ap- 


elists for a rich, evocative style and story- 
telling marked by understated elegance, 
but his sales are well below the mega 
level. His peers are right: Salter deserves | 
a larger audience. 

Born in New Jersey in 1925, Salter 
grew up in Manhattan, graduated from 
West Point and chose to serve with the 
Army Air Corps, as it was then called. 
During the Korean War, he was an F-86 
fighter pilot, along with pioneering as- 
tronauts Gus Grissom and Buzz Aldrin 
After 15 years in uniform, he resigned his 
commission to write full time. Holly 
wood beckoned—he scripted one of 
Robert Redford’s early hits, Downhill | 
Racer—but Salter eventually retreated to 
Colorado and New York’s Long Island to 
concentrate on his meticulously crafted 
novels and short fiction. (A collection, 
Dusk and Other Stories, won the 1988 | 
PEN/Faulkner Award, and his 1956 nov- 


SALTER: An adulterous 
aftair with a captain's 
wife put an indelible 
“mark” on the novelist 
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plause; cats; beautiful sentences; Stra 
vinsky; and France.” 
memoir is studded with such fond re- 
things, and 
past: an insouciantly comfortable whore 
at a chic brothel in Morocco; that aged 
lion of a writer Irwin Shaw, drawn irre- 
sistibly to womanly beauty. “The great 
engines of this world,” Salter notes, “do 
not run on faithfulness.” 

Nonetheless, it would be hard to 
build a full-scale biography from Burning 
the Days. When and why, for example, 
did Salter decide to change his family 
name? (He was born James Horo 
witz.) Salter tells us that a cap- 
tain’s wife with whom he had a 
doomed, adulterous affair in 
Hawaii “put her mark on me” ina 
subtle, feminine way by choosing 
the girl he would wed. But what 
was the girl’s name, and how did 
that marriage dissolve? In the pref- 
ace to his memoir 


membrances of persons, 


Salter raises 
but then brushes aside, the possi 
bility that what one chooses to 
forget might be as important as 
what one elects to remember. In 
light of the book’s lacunae, that is 
a provocative disclaimer 





Salter’s episodic 


For Timothy Garton Ash. a 
Fellow of St. Antony’s ( ‘ollege 
Oxford, reconstructing one’s 
past ~ continuous 
remixing of memory and for 
getting.” For much of 1980, while work 
ing on a doctorate in history, Garton Ash 
lived in East Berlin. Inevitably, he be- 
came an object of interest to East Ger 
many’s 


involves a 


omnipresent secret pol 
known by the acronym Stasi. In The 
(Random House; 262 pages; $23), Garton 
Ash, now 42, tries to reconstruct that 


year behind Berlin’s Wall by comparing 








his private notes from the period with 
what he found in Stasi’s newly opened 
Going further, he located and 
interviewed some of the informers and 
bureaucrats who had spied on him 

In 1988, Stasi had 90,000 full-time 
employees and 170,000 “unofficial col- 
which meant that roughly 1 
out of every 50 adult East Germans was 
linked to the secret police. As Garton Ash 
learned, they included professors and 


records 


laborators” 


acquaintances as well as police pros 
Evading Stasi’s embrace was not easy 
since informers were played by their 
agency controls “like a fish on a line.” 
These spies, the author concludes, were 


mee, vite 









GARTON ASH: The writer searched for 
personal history in secret police files 


motivated less by malice than by human 
weakness and by an almost infinite ca 
pacity for self-deception.’ 

In the end, Garton Ash writes, “the 
temptation is always to pick and choose 
your past, since a kind of Heisenberg 
uncertainty principle applies: the very 
act of opening a door into one’s personal 
history changes the artifacts buried in- 
side. That observation applies as much to 
James Salter’s stylish Burning the Days as 
to Garton Ash’s sprightly The File a 
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GROWING UP: Her new album veers toward a sharper, R.-and-B.- and hip-hop-flavored sound 





Butterflies Are Free 


Mariah Carey split with her husband and fired 
her manager. Now she’s ready to fly on her own 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


ONEY, THE GRABBY FIRST VIDEO 
from Mariah Carey’s new album, 
Butterfly, opens with an ar resting 
image: the singer is held captive 
in a luxurious oceanfront palazzo by 
two lugs wearing gold watches and 
thousand-dollar suits. But in the next 
scene, Carey slips out of her bonds and 
leaps from a balcony, swan-diving into a | 
pool below. Emerging from the water in 
a bikini, she commandeers a small boat, 
outraces her pursuers and escapes to 
safety on a palmy island. 
lushly romantic 
many of which she wrote, including 
Fantasy and Dreamlover, have alw ays 
encouraged such extravagant imagin- 
ings. But in this case, it’s hard to avoid 
connecting the video—which Carey 
helped script—to her real life. In May, 
after four years of marriage and five | 
multiplatinum albums together, Carey, 
27, split from her husband, Sony Music 
president Tommy Mottola, 47, who had 
personally guided her career, 

A few weeks later, Carey fired her 
longtime manager, Randy Hoffman, and 
attorney, Alan Grubman, both of whom 
happen to be close associates of Mottola’s. 
“I've grown up,” she explains. “It’s been a 
gradual process of gaining creative con- 
trol.” So who can resist seeing Honey as 
a metaphor for Carey’s personal declara- 
tion of independence? Well, actually, 


Carey’s songs, 


Carey herself. “It’s just a James Bond 
spoof,” she insists. “The actors weren't 
meant to be Tommy or anybody else.” 

Despite Carey's earnest disavowals, 
inquiring fans will find plenty of sport 
sifting for clues in Butterfly, which de- 
buts next week. The album practically in- 
vites speculation with lines such as these 
from the song Breakdown: “What do you 
do/ When somebody you're devoted to, 
Suddenly stops loving you?”; and these 
from Babydoll: “Do you care for me/ 
Beyond idolization?/ Tell 
me how you feel.” 

Fans will also find 
Butterfly full of the kind 
of glossy, richly decorat- 
ed love tunes that shim- 
mer when _ illuminated 
by Carey’s bright voice. 
She seems to have suf- 
fered none of the I've- 
got-to-prove-myself _jit- 
ters. Even as the ground 
shifted beneath her, she 
wisely decided to stick to 
the musical terrain she knows best—re- 
splendent ballads and sleek, romantic 
grooves. Butterfly, like Carey’s last al- 
bum, Daydream, has a breezy, unobtru- 
sive style that flows easily from one song 
to the next. It continues the evolution 
that Carey began on Daydream—away 
from pure pop toward a keener-edged 
R.-and-B.- and __ hip-hop-influenced 
sound. To help with the transition, Carey 
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CASH AND CAREY: Sony 
needs her album to be a hit 


producer Sean (“Puffy”) 


Combs, who brought a loping, 
hip-hop beat to Breakdown; 
rapper-producer Q-Tip, who 
selected the chugging drum 
tracks on H mey; and R,-and-B. 


Hill, who trade 
with Carey on The 


singers Dru 
soulful so] 
Beautiful On. 

The new album represents 
a shift away from the compara- 
tively innocent adolescent fan- 
tasies of Daydream. Under- 
neath its cool runs a 
thread of insecurity and loneli- 
ness that gives Butterfly a rich- 
er, more mature outlook. On 
the cut Outside, Carey sings of 
the creeping self-doubt of the 
lovelorn: “In your heart, un- 
certainty forever lies/ And you'll alw ays 
be somewhere on the outside.” Says 
sarey: “I feel more free to put more of 
myself into my music. There’s a lot of 
real emotion in Butterfly. | lived with it 
I woke up to it.” 

Carey intends to use her new inde- 
pendence to move her career beyond 
music, as Whitney Houston and Brandy 
have done. She has hired Hollywood 
manager Sandy Gallin to help her break 
into film and television and has begun 
taking acting classes. 

She is discovering that being on het 
own has downsides she didn’t have to 
worry about when she was the wife of a 
record mogul. Carey became a tabloid 
target earlier this year when she accom 
panied Q-Tip to a New York City night 
club. One columnist wrote that they were 
dating and that Carey was spending her 
time partying with gangs 
ta rappers. Neither item 
was true. A few weeks lat 
er, however, the board of 
a luxury co-op building 
turned down her applica 
tion to buy an apartment 
“It was ridiculous,” Carey 
says. “There were rumors 
and lies about me being 
the next queen of gangsta 
rap, which did not help 

Still, could not 
have chosen a better time 
to go out on her own. She may be sepa- 
rated from the boss, but right now Sony 
needs Carey more than she needs Sony. 
Although the company has the new Oa- 
sis record and a new Celine Dion album 
coming this fall, it ranks fifth in market 
share among the top six record compa- 
nies. Which means that as long as Carey 
keeps turning out hits, she will be free as 
a Butterfly ty 
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Top Secret: Two Weddings 


Getting married is always an act of faith, but a recent pair 
of nuptials displayed a particularly vibrant brand of opti- 
mism. SALMAN RUSHDIE, who is still under the fatwa 
placed upon him on Valentine’s Day 1989 by the late Ay- 
atullah Khomeini (unromantic chap), wed his girlfriend of 
three years in a private ceremony in the Hamptons, New 
York City’s summer playground. Most media outlets, in 
recognition of the danger in which her marital state places 
the new MRS. RUSHDIE, are simply calling her Elizabeth. 
It's The Satanic Verses author's third stab at marriage, 
which puts him a few lengths behind another recent secret 
groom, LARRY KING, who got married for the seventh time 
in a private ceremony last week, three days before he was 
scheduled to undergo angioplasty to clear a blocked blood 
vessel. The wedding, which was originally to be a gala, 
star-studded affair, was held a day early because of the 
operation. On this occasion the happy bride was SHAWN 
SOUTHWICK, herself a veteran of two prior unions. 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Editing Out the Editors 
Writing a best-selling novel isn’t ~= 

the same thing as editing a best- § : 
selling newspaper. PETE HAMILL, 
author of Snow in August, 
proved that last week when, af- 
ter eight scant months, he was 
more or less forced to resign as 
editor of the New York Daily 
News by owner Mortimer Zuck- 
erman. Hamill can perhaps put 
in a brotherly call to Michael 
Kelly, who was fired from his po- 
sition as editor of the New Republic after only 10 months. 
“This is a journal of opinion, and the gap between his opin- 
ions and mine was increasingly wide,” says the magazine's 
owner, Martin Peretz. Rupert Murdoch didn’t fire anyone. 
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Talk about a rude 
awakening. 
Howard Stern 
welcomed his 
new, mostly 
French-speaking 
= audience in Montreal this 

2 week by calling the French 

: “peckerheads,” “the biggest 

= scumbags on the planet” and 
= “cowards” for collaborating 

> with the Nazis. Justice 

~ Minister Serge Ménard said 





$ Stern could be prosecuted for 


< hatemongering. Or maybe 
2 he'll just get more listeners. 


Hold on just a 


f little longer, Far 
, eee Side fans. Relief is 
KA at hand. Gary 


Larson, who 
aA retired the quirky 
cartoons in 1995, has written 
an illustrated book. There’s a 
Hair in My Dirt is a fable 
about a frumpy woman told 
from a worm’s-eye view, and 
is due out, appropriately 
enough, on Earth Day next 
year, April 22. Too long a 
wait? Larson’s second 
animated film is in the can 


Does MTV Stand for Mostly Traditional Values? 


Coming soon to the Family Channel: the mtv 
awards. Well, not quite. But if one overlooked 
the obligatory profane words and Marilyn Man- 
son's buttocks, the ceremony last week was re- 
markably tame for an event that was supposed 
to celebrate rock 'n’ roll. The show was even 
moving at times, with several performers offer- 
ing tributes to those who had died, including 
Notorious B.1.G. and Princess Diana. The 
SPICE GIRLS, not known for their emotion- 
al depth, added a sober note to their 
saucy little outfits by donning black arm- 
bands when they performed. And, sure, 
BUSTA RHYMES wore a dress, but how 
wild can an event be when his co-presen- 
ter was MARTHA STEWART? Most of the 
recipients thanked their parents, and MADONNA even found time to give a little sermon about 
how people ought to treat celebrities. Perhaps participants were inspired by the fact that celeb 
guru Deepak Chopra was in the house—he has two records in the works, one to which Madonna 
and Demi Moore have reportedly agreed to contribute. Oh, yeah, a few bands won awards too. 
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Roger Rosenbiatt 


An Old Lady anda Young Lady 


HE PLACE SEEMED AS UNLIKELY AS THE COMING TO- 
gether of the two principals. In June of this year, 
Princess Diana went to visit Mother Teresa in New 
York City’s South Bronx, where the founder of the 
Missionaries of Charity was recuperating from an illness at one 
of her order’s residences. Surrounding the world’s two most 
recognizable women were the dusty tenements and gutted cars 
of the not yet revived area. The Saint of the Gutters was in her 
element, which more recently had become Diana’s too. That is 
why the princess came to meet the nun, to pay her respects to 
the woman whose devotion to the poor 
and dying she was beginning to absorb. 

So they met and chatted about the 
work they loved, for no more than an hour. 
Diana helped Mother Teresa rise from her 
wheelchair, and the two of them emerged 
from a private conversation holding 
hands, to be greeted by squealing children 
in a crowd. Diana, in a cream-colored 
linen suit, stood over her companion, in 
her sari, the way Billie Burke dwarfed the 
Munchkins in The Wizard of Oz. They 
were affectionate toward each other, put 
their faces close to each other. Mother 
Teresa clasped her palms together in the 
Indian namaste, signifying both hello and 
farewell. The princess got into her silver 
car. And that was that. 

Now they are dead, within a week, 
and one wonders how to grasp what has 
been lost. In a way, their deaths are the 
ending to two stories. Princess Diana’s 
was the less significant but the more en- 
thralling, a royal soap opera played by real people suffering real 
pain. When she was killed, her story was curtailed, and the si- 
lence that followed was overwhelming. One reason that mass- 
es stood in lines all over the world is that they knew a story they 
yearned to hear, and thought would go on, was over. 

Mother Teresa’s story was more of process and had fewer 
elements with which the audience could easily identify. For 
most of the years of her life, no cameras followed her when she 
bent down in the wretched streets of Calcutta to take dying peo- 
ple in her arms or when she touched the open wounds of the 
poor, the despondent, the discarded and alone. When the No- 
bel Committee blasted her with fame, she had already written 
most of the tale of her life, which was without much plot, was 
propelled by a main character who never changed direction, yet 
had a great theme. The end of Mother Teresa’s story is not the 
end of her order’s work, which is one reason (her age is anoth- 
er) that her death makes one sad without shock. 

The two women were united by an impulse toward charity, 








and charity is a tricky way to live. A nun I know in Brooklyn, Sis- 
ter Mary Paul, who has worked with the down-and-nearly-out all 
her life, once told me, “People in the helping professions are cu- 
rious. I think they may feel something is missing in their lives. 
There can be a lot of ego, a lot of vicarious fulfillment. One wants 
to see oneself as a good and giving person. There is nothing wrong 
in that, but it can’t be the only goal. The ultimate goal must be a 
change in the system in which both the giver and taker live.” She 
doesn’t like the word charity except in the sense of caritas, love. 
“Love,” she said, “is not based on marking people up by assets and 
. virtues. Love is based on the mystery of 
4 the person, who is unfathomable and is 
H going somewhere I will never know.” 
The idea behind such thinking is 
- that life is a journey and one catches 
> others in via, on the way. Mother Tere- 
sa must have felt this. Within whatever 
controversies arose about her work, the 
central gesture of her life was to bend 
toward the suffering and recall them to 
the world of God’s providence. The 
people she inclined toward had been 
chewed by rats and had maggots in 
their skin. All she wanted for them was 
the dignity of being human. 

If love is based on the mystery of the 
person, then it becomes a glad concession 
to God’s authority. Judgment of others is 
impertinent. One sensed that feeling in 
Mother Teresa—and in Princess Di as 
well—that the effort to help and sympa- 
thize superseded any wish to assess, and 
this was probably the ground on which 
a met in the South Bronx. A capacity for unjudging sympathy 
was certainly what the public admired in them. 

The public mourning for Diana has so outrun the importance 
of the event that it has taken on the cast of an international griev- 
ing unrelated to any particular cause. It is as if the world has felt 
the need to be moved, to feel sympathy itself, and if that feeling 
of sympathy is fleeting, it will still have brought a general cathar- 
sis. Perhaps this is counterfeit emotion, aroused by television, and 
fueled and sustained by itself. That would not be true of the emo- 
tion shown at the death of Mother Teresa, who will draw fewer 
mourners to her funeral but more in the long run of history. 

Princess Di will be accorded a civic sainthood, but Mother 
Teresa will deservedly be recognized as the genuine article. To 
note that is not to compare them unfavorably, as they would not 
have thought of themselves as comparable. They gravitated to- 
ward each other that day last June out of an intuitive love of the 
mystery of people. One is left with a similar affection for them, 
whom we knew on the way. a 
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